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LAWYER’S OPINION OF AN INSURANCE AGENT 


On the train, one evening, a lawyer introduced a business man to an agent of a prominent life insurance com- 
pany. Afterward, in speaking of the agent, the lawyer said: 
“It is'a pity that there are not more insurance agents like that man. He is well informed as to his business, his 


own company and other companies; is able and willing to reply intelligently to inquiries made by his customers 
and progpects, and his statements can be relied upon absolutely, whether the facts are favorable to him or not.” 


EVERY AGENT SHOULD PREPARE HIMSELF 
so that he shall deserve an equally strong commendation. Knowledge is power. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ARE PREPARED TO MEET THE AGENTS’ NEEDS 


Send 10 cents for Catalogue of Insurance Works, or state the class of information desired. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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AMICABLE | FARM MORTGAGES 


Life Insurance Co. TEXAS and OKLAHOMA 
WACO, TEX. 


$1,000,000 Deposited with WE ARE EXP ERT FIELD ME vlagnbe re 


the State Treasurer of Texas producing several million per year. 
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We are growing steadily and always seeking new clients. 
Insurance in force De- By specia] arrangement, we are permitted to refer any insti- 
cember 31st, 1916.... $16,130,362.00 tution or prospective client worth while to several life insur- 
Gain during year 1916. 2,702,566.00 ance and trust companies who are buying our securities regu- 
Insurance written dur- larly and whose officials and land experts have traversed our 
4,541,716.00 loan field from Kansas to the Gulf and re-inspected lands 

2,387,732.00 covered by mortgages purchased from us. 

Admitted Assets Decem- 
ber 31st, 1916 2,663,804.74 We may safely undertake to write an additional million, or 
Gain during year 1916. 214,031.51 million and a half, the coming year to meet the increased 
? demand of new or ‘old clients. 

Policyholders Reserves 


December 3i1st, 1916. 905,626.48 
in duri 1916. 196,396.00 At this time, it should be borne in mind that it is the pa- 
Gain during year 1916. 96,396 p 
aiid ieaenian Malle triotic duty of all of us to finance the land owners in the fullest 
po i oh oie eseias measure that our allies and our home people may not suffer 
snpcoeae ia a ruinous food shortage. Also it should be borne in mind that 
Actual to Expected Mor. the farm mortgage earns the investor the highest rate of in- 
tality during 1916.... 29.67% terest to be had with perfect security. 
It is believed that the Amicable Life 
has made a new record for a company Ye-r correspondence and personal visit to our loan field are 
less than seven years old in having in ad. 




















force December 31st, 1916, $16,130,362 
AMICABLE LIFE BUILDING calghnally pelt Gib emgeny ly Ge 
WACO, TEXAS, U. S. A. TEMAS R. ROBERTS, President ? . ’ P 
“A septs * ae Four Offices in Oklahoma Five Offices in Texas 


of paid-for insurance, and at the same 
scwuenwnree || SCOTT & BLACKMER 
22 Stories Hich.—Owned without Debt by 
Arremas R. Roserts, Founder, President &‘Actuary Oo 


plus, in addition to the total surplus 
AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ stockholders. Home Office, HOBART, OKLAHOMA 
UT Oe 
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By Arthur H. Ham. 


Interest Tables for Small Loans “The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


Recognized by bankers and others as of great value in readily solving 
the interest problems arising in connection with 
Instalment Purchases of the Liberty Loan. 


Designed especially for money-lending agencies dealing with 
small amounts. 


Among the tables embraced in this book are those showing interest 
at 1, 1%, 2,2%, 3 and 3%%, per month on sums of 50 cents to $300 
for 1 to 30 days. 2 


Also for monthly and total interest at above rates for 4, 6, 8, 19 and 12 
months on loans repayable in equal monthly instalments and Formule 
for calculating interest and Discount on Loans Repaid in 


Regular Instalments. ; > fa 
Approved by numerous organizations and State officials. WM. B. CLARK, President 


Prices: ON 
- Single copy $4.00 50 copies ($3.30) $165.00 EXPLOSI 


25 copies (3.60) 90.00 100 copies ($3.00) 300.00 
‘i alia AND SPRINKLER 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE Pabilishers netocragpeclint eg 
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Michigan Commercial I he Acid Test for Strength, 


mers ny Company Liberality, Service and Low Cost 
ansing, Michigan 3 


ASSETS SURPLUS places 
January 1, 1913.....$862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915...... 935,693.93 200,120.21 
January 1, 1916... 1,020,369.41 211,057.76 |. high on the list 
January 1, 1917... 1,178,606.04 212,242.99 


S=ngeal 
SMUTAL 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY e 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 


























Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 


The F R ANKEFORT of business. For full particulars write: 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


United States Department, 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES 


Union Trust Co. of New York, 80; Broadway, New York City 


CASUALTY INSURANCE Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY L. LINZMEYER, Vice=-Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice-President 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 Witttam Street, New York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 631 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & edwin Layton of London, Englan 


Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOTALS 

OME idea of the tremendous volume 
of business now transacted in the 
United States by the fire and marine in- 
surance companies is conveyed by the 
recapitulation tables in the fire and ma- 
rine volume of the INSURANCE YEAR 
Book for 1917. Without regarding 
small local mutual companies, the figures 
given show that 662 companies, including 
American and licensed foreign companies 
and some Lloyds associations, possessed 
assets aggregating $983,032,640, the 
American stock companies having a com- 
bined capital of $118,094,273, while the 
net surplus of American concerns and 
the policyholders’ surplus of the Amer- 
ican branches of foreign companies 
amounted to $356,020,492 at the end of 
last year. During the year 1916, the 
net premiums written amounted to $507,- 
523,636, an increase of nearly $74,000,000 
over the preceding year, while their total 
income exceeded $550,000,000. The 
losses paid reached a total of $250,545,- 
658, the dividends (including those to 
policyholders of mutual companies and 
also including a stock dividend of 
$7,000,000 paid by one company) 


amounted to $42,537,149 and the dis- 
bursements for expenses were $175,005,- 
132, so that the total expenditures were 


$468,086,939. 
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A few of the increases represented by 
these figures, aside from that already 
mentioned, in round figures are the fol- 
lowing: In capital, $10,500,000; in as- 
sets, $94,000,000 ; in surplus, $26,000,000 ; 
in loss payments, $24,000,000; in divi- 
dends, $12,000,000 (including the stock 
dividend referred to) ; in expenses, $15,- 
500,000. 

Fire and marine insurance, always an 
important factor in the business of the 
country, has become even more so be- 
cause of the war. It is believed that the 
property insurance written during the 
past year by the companies whose figures 
are above summarized approximated 
$60,000,000,000. It must be apparent 
to the most superficial observer that in- 
surance is a most necessary adjunct to 
the successful and progressive conduct 
of manufacturing and mercantile busi- 
ness. It would be impossible, without 
the aid of insurance, for the large and 
growing business of this country to be 
successfully carried on. The use of fire 
and marine insurance facilities has be- 
come so customary that few stop to think 
of the conditions which would prevail 
in business circles if the supply of in- 
surance should be cut off or greatly di- 
minished. Business men and legislators 
should think more often of the need of 
the industries of the nation for the pro- 
tection offered by insurance and should 
recognize that capital can only be induced 
to provide indemnity by the prospect of 
just treatment and fair remuneration. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

HI1E fundamental purpose of work- 
men’s compensation legislation is 
relief from the burdensome and cumber- 
some litigation attendant upon the prose- 
cution of suits at common law for dam- 
ages for which employers might be held 
liable. These measures were enacted 
clearly as remedial legislation and were 
regarded as economic measures to save 
time and expense in the settlement of 
claims as between employees or their 
dependents and employers. In the light 
of a recent court decision in the State 
of Nebraska, however, the question has 
come up as to whether the laws are not 
more philanthropic in their character 
than economic. The Nebraska courts 
have maintained that non-dependents are 
entitled to compensation for the acci- 
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Editorial 





dental death of a relative in case that 
death occurs as a result of and in the 
course of regular employment. If the 
wording of the law is capable of this 
construction it is evidently the duty of 
the legislature to amend it, so as to 
clarify the issue and more definitely 
state its intent. Otherwise all sorts of 
claims for compensation may arise 
whereby the employer will be held liable 
for payments to kin independently well 
to do and in no way suffering economic 
or pecuniary loss from the death or disa- 
bility of the workman. Such cases in- 
involving the indeterminate question of 
damages and liability therefor are evi- 
dently matters for a jury to decide and 
the workmen’s compensation laws should 
make special provision for them. Had 
the case in question been one of disa- 
bility, it would be interesting to observe 
what action the court would have taken 
in awarding compensation to the dis- 
abled workman and “his dependents.” 
The case in point was one in which 
the workman left no dependents but his 
mother, a widow, who was not depen- 
dent upon him for support and who did 
not live with the deceased at the time 
of the accident. Evidence was presented 
to show that the workman did not con- 
tribute to the support of the widow, and 
the argument was advanced that the 
claimant had suffered no pecuniary loss 
in this instance and was therefore not 
entitled to compensation under the 
statute. On the question of dependency, 
the law defines dependent wife, husband, 
children and widow, and restricts de- 
pendents to a member of the family, 
lineal descendant or ancestor or brother 
or sister. In further elaboration of the 
dependency question, the law says that 
compensation “shall be paid during de- 
pendency” and “if the deceased em- 
ployee leaves no dependents wholly de- 
pendent upon his earnings for support at 
the time of the accident causing the in- 
jury * * * the compensation shall 
be in the same proportion of the 
benefits * * *” for total disability 
“as the average amount of the wage 
regularly contributed by the deceased 
* * * bears to the total wage of the de- 
ceased. * * * Upon the death of an em- 
ployee * * * whether or not there 
be dependents entitled to compensation, 
the reasonable expenses of the last sick- 
ness and burial * shall be paid 





Life Insurance 


to his dependents, or if there be no de- 
pendents, then to the personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased.” (Section 22). 
In Section 24, the act provides that all 
other questions of dependency than those 
of wife, husband, children or widow 
“shall be determined in accordance with 
the fact as the fact may be at the time 
of the injury.” 

Commenting upon the contentions of 
the employer regarding non-dependency 
in this instance, the court said “the 
mother could compel her son to con- 
tribute to her support, and yet because 
he does not do so, and because she can 
live a month or so without his doing so, 
we construe the statute to mean that he 
need not support her and that it was no 
advantage to her to have him in a posi- 
tion to do so. Under such circumstances 
the facts existed at the time of the ac- 
cident which would make her dependent 
upon her son, although he failed to per- 
form his duty and failed to contribute 
anything toward her support.” It would 
appear that this conclusion was reached 
upon an hypothesis and not upon the 
actual facts in the case. The court did 
not sustain the contention of the depen- 
dent and by its interpretation of the act 
materially expanded the liability of the 
employer for compensation as generally 
accepted and understood. ‘We believe,” 
said the court, “the statute is susceptible 
of an interpretation that more nearly ac- 
cords with the main purpose of its enact- 
ment. The act is one of general interest, 
not only to the workman and his em- 
ployer, but as well to the State, and it 
should be so construed that technical re- 
finements of interpretation will not be 
permitted to defeat it. Among its ob- 
jects are these: That the cost of the in- 
jury may be charged to the industry in 
which it occurs; the prevention of 
tedious and costly litigation; a speedy 
settlement between employer and em- 
ployee, and to prevent dependent per- 
sons from becoming a public burden. To 
adopt dependent’s argument would re- 
quire us to announce a rule that is not 
warranted by the act nor by common ex- 
perience. It is not shown that the widow’s 
son made any contribution to her sup- 
port. But in any event, this feature is 
not important in view of our holding 
that the question of contribution, as it 
is contended for by defendants, is not 
controlling.” . 
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If the objective of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law is philanthropy, the Ne- 
braska opinion places a proper interpre- 
tation upon the question of dependency ; 
but if the objective of the statute is a 
remedy for an economic evil, it would 
seem that the problem of dependency 
rests upon the facts as specifically stated 
in the law itself. 


A’ this time, when every effort is be- 

ing made to conserve the life and 
property of the American people, it is 
very appropriate for the industrial acci- 
dent boards and commissions of the 
various States to give their attention to 
conservation of life and limb in the 
world of industry. The programme of 
the forthcoming meeting of these officials 
has not yet been completed, but the pres- 
ent plan is to devote most of the time 
to a discussion of the important prob- 
lems of accident prevention and the 
training of injured industrial workers, so 
that they may become productive in other 
than their previous occupations. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
discussion is not all, but the fruits of dis- 
cussion should be applied to action as 
soon as possible. 


Propose Additional Income Tax 
[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7.—After many 
weeks’ work and several setbacks, the Senate 
Finance Committee has finally submitted the 
revenue bill and its report thereon. The bill 
was scheduled for introduction in the Senate 
several weeks ago, and was actually introduced, 
but owing to the inclusion in the food control 
bill of a section prohibiting the manufacture of 
whiskey and authorizing the President to pur- 
chase all stocks of whiskey held in bond, it was 
withdrawn and the submission later of new and 
greatly increased estimates from the War De- 
partment made necessary a revision of the bill. 

Just previous to the introduction of the bill 
the committee made a change in the income 
tax provisions as applicable to corporations, in- 
cluding also partnerships, joint stock companies 
and associations, including life insurance com- 
panies. Their normal income tax is increased to 
six per cent, four per cent more than the present 
law and two per cent above the original House 
and committee programme. 

The committee also amended the tax upon 
undistributed profits, adding a new subdivision, 
providing for an income tax of ten per cent upon 
the amount, remaining undistributed six months 
after the end of each calendar year or fiscal 
year, of the total net income of every insurance 
company, received during the year, ‘‘as deter- 
mined for the purposes of the tax imposed by 
such subdivision (a), but including the amount 
allowed as a credit under subdivision (d) of sec- 
tion twelve.’’? The tax imposed by this subdivi- 
sion does not apply to that portion of the undis- 
tributed net income which is actually invested 
and employed in the business; provided ‘‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury ascertains and finds 
that any portion of such amount so retained at 
any time for employment in the business is 
not so employed or is not reasonably required 
in the business, a tax of fifteen per cent shall 
be collected.” 

No insurance taxes are included in the Senate 
measure, the committee taking the stand that 
nothing should be done to hamper the use of 
insurance. 
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BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 


A War Life Assurance Contract 
Upon Novel Lines 





PROTECTING DEPENDENTS THOROUGHLY 





Arrangements Made for Varying Form of Service 
—Surplus to Be Returned 
[From Our London Correspondent] 


One of the most difficult problems with which, 
since the outbreak of the war, our insurance 
executives have been faced has been: How 
to produce a life assurance policy which shall 
give substantial benefits to men on active ser- 
vice and, at the same time, not be subject to a 
rate of premium in many cases prohibitive. 
Clearly, the matter was not easy of solution; 
but to the credit of the companies it must be 
said that they rose with distinction to the occa- 
sion and launched several schemes which met 
with more or less success. It was reserved, 
however, for the Eagle and British Dominions 
Insurance Company—an office which consists of 
a combination of the youthful and vigorous 
British Dominions and General Insurance Com- 
pany and the century-old and stately Eagie In- 
surance Company—to hit upon a plan having, at 
once, all the charm of novelty combined with the 
attractiveness of merit. The scheme has been 
specially planned with a view to catering for 
the needs of officers and men serving in the 
forces, and with the object of assisting the 
families, relatives and other dependents of our 
sailors and soldiers killed in action or dying 
from wounds; and, in effect, it is a combina- 
tion of the system of guaranteed benefits with 
the application of the mutual or profit-sharing 
principle upon the happening of certain events. 


BENEFITS ACCORDING TO RISKS 


The new policy offers—to quote from the com- 
pany’s announcements—for a fixed premium 
benefits varying according to the actual risks 
to which a sailor or soldier is subjected. Thus, 
if he dies a natural death or by accident on 
home service or in Western Europe it is as- 
sumed that the risk is only normal and the 
benefit is fixed accordingly; but, when he is in 
the East or beyond the limits of Western Eu- 
rope, the risks being greater, the benefit is re- 
duced; while, if he is killed or dies of wounds 
received in action, it is obvious that the risk 
has been one for which a heavy premium would 
have been demanded; but the scheme being pro- 
mulgated mainly with the object of assisting the 
families, etc., of sailors and soldiers killed in 
action or dying of wounds, it is provided that 
nine-tenths of the surplus arising out of the 
scheme will be divided amongst the representa- 
tives of that class, in addition to the immediate 
(guaranteed) payment. The policyholder may 
nominate, at the time the proposal for assur- 
ance is made, his wife, fiancee, etc., to receive 
the benefits under the policy; and in the event 
of such person not surviving the life assured, 
or of no name being given, the benefits will go 
to the next of kin, or pass under the will of the 
assured. 


PREMIUMS AND BENEFITS 


Premiums up to £20 per annum are accepted 
under the scheme, the benefits being in propor- 
tion to the amount of the premium; and 4 
yearly payment of £1 will work wonders, as the 
following scale of benefits it secures will show: 

A. Should death occur during the currency of 
the policy from natural causes or accident on 
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home service or elsewhere in Europe, exclusive 
of the Balkan Peninsula (which is deemed to 
include Turkey in Europe, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Albania and Montenegro), or as regards 
sailors any where at sea, £100. 

B. Should death occur during the currency of 
the policy from natural causes or accident in 
the Balkan Peninsula (defined as above) or out- 
side Europe, £50. 

(Benefits under A and B are not payable if 
death results from aviation or drowning at 
sea, for which special provision is made under 
C, as below): 

C. If the life assured is killed in action during 
the currency of the policy, or in the event of his 
death during the currency of the policy, from 
wounds or as the result of aviation or drown- 
ing at sea, an immediate payment of £5 and 
a proportionate share in nine-tenths of the en- 
tire surplus of the fund. 

The surplus is to be arrived at in the fol- 
lowing way: The whole of the premiums re- 
ceived under the scheme, after deduction of an 
allowance of ten per cent for expenses, will be 
invested in the names of trustees. Out of this 
fund claims will be paid, such claims being, 
moreover, guaranteed by the company. On the 
expiration of eighteen months after peace is of- 
ficially declared between the British Empire and 
Germany, nine-tenths of the surplus fund will 
be divided amongst the persons entitled thereto 
according to C above, but no person who has 
not proved his claim within such period of 
eighteen months will have the right to partici- 
pate in the surplus; and no policy will be is- 
sued or renewed under the scheme after such 
declaration of peace. 

That the scheme will become popular does not 
appear to be open to question. 

CHARTERS. 

London, E. C., July 19, 1917. 


Hanover Life and Casualty 

At the recent meetirg of the stockholders of 
the Hanover Life and Casualty of Chicago, the 
following officers were elected: S. C. Veltman, 
president; A. G. Wahlberg, vice-president; 
W. Scott Hodges, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Veltman was formerly with 
the National Life Insurance Company, and Mr. 
Hodges is a well-known lawyer of Chicago. 
Mr. Wahlberg was formerly connected in an 
executive capacity with the sales department 
of the Otis Elevator Company. Besides the 
aforementioned officers, the following directors 
have been elected: Ernest Rutishauser, George 
F. Friese, F. E. Jack, Jerome O. Bancroft, 
Adolph Schoeninger, J. J. Callaghan. 

Progress is being made toward the complete 
organization of the company, and it is expected 
that a license to. operate will shortly be granted 
by the Illinois Insurance Department. 


Missouri State Life of St. Louis 


Since the first of this year the Missouri State 
Life of St. Louis has been making steady 
Strides forward. By the close of business, on 
June 30, the company was able to show an in- 
crease in admitted assets of more than $1,200,- 
000 and an increase in insurance in force of 
nearly $15,600,000, the insurance in force on that 
date being reported at $144,786,620. 

Plans for the annual meeting of the com- 
Pany’s $100,000 Club are being rapidly formu- 
lated. The convention will be held at Yellow- 
Stone Park, beginning August 12. The mem- 
bership in the club this year is the largest in 
the history of the company. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Life Insurance 





Twelfth Annual Session Meets at Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WAR RISKS AND EFFICIENCY CHIEF TOPICS 





Legal Section Discusses Disability Clauses—Inspiring Address by President Coffin—Extracts 
from Papers Read 


[Special Dispatch from our Staff Correspondent.] 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., August 7.—Standard 
clauses in policy forms became the subject of 
some warm discussion at the annual meeting 
of the legal section of the American Life Con- 
vention at the Hotel Pantlind in this city to- 
day. The question arose following the presen- 
tation of a paper on the disability clauses by 
H. B. Arnold, counsel for the Mid- and Mutual 
Life of Columbus. 

Owing to his appointment to the legal staff 
of the Metropolitan Life of New York, Frank 
Ewing, who was counsel for the Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust, was unable to be present and act 
as chairman. 

T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the American 
Life Convention, opened the convention and 
called for an election of a temporary chairman, 
which resulted in the choice of W. Calvin Wells, 
counsel for the Lamar Life of Jackson. 


STANDARD DISABILITY CLAUSE 


H. B. Arnold, counsel for the Midland Mutual 
Life of Columbus, discussed ‘‘A Standardized 
Disability Clause for Life Insurance Contracts.” 
Mr. Arnold commented on the advantages to 
be gained from uniformity in contracts, espe- 
cially in securing uniformity of construction by 
the courts. Mr. Arnold said, in part: 


In considering the features of a standardized or 
uniform clause which will come within the limits of 
the previous discussion, the following are suggested 
s proper provisions: ; 
bad That Hisability must occur before the attainment 

sixty years. A 
— vethat the clause shall be brief and simple, and 
that the definition of disability shall be in general 
terms of inability to earn any money by any labor 
or occupation, with the usual accepted definitions of 
disability by loss of two legs, two arms, both eyes, etc. 

3. That proper notice and proofs of disability and 
physical examination shall be furnished as often as 
may be required by the company. ss, 

4. That there shall ae = participation in surplus 

ing the period of disability. ; 
oe hat P clause may be cancelled by the insured. 

6. That upon recovery from disability premium péy- 
ments shall be resumed. : 

7, That the benefits shall be payable without deduc- 
tion from the face of the policy except for indebted- 
ness or advances on the policy. . ee 

8. That in the event of disability after sixty’ years 
the subsequent premiums will be accumulated with 
interest as an indebtedness against the policy, | 

9. That the disability clause shall be void if the 
insured engage in army or naval service during actual 
war. ; 

When the phraseology of a standardized clause shall 
have been agreed upon, the nature and extent of the 
benefits remain to be considered, and of necessity are 
of vital importance. In almost all clauses in use there 
is provision for the waiver of premiums. In many 
there are optional provisions for the payment of the 
face of the policy in ten or twenty annual instalments. 
In others provision is made for an annuity, payable 
monthly or otherwise; and in a few there is a com- 
bination of these benefits. 


He concluded his paper with the following 
tentative standard disability clause: 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


If after one full year’s premium has been paid in 
cash while this policy is still in force without de- 
fault and not as paid-up or extended insurance under 
the non-forfeiture provisions, and before the insured 
has attained the age of sixty years, the company re- 
ceives at its home office upon blanks furnished by it 
satisfactory proof that the insured has become totally, 
permanently and insurably disabled as hereinafter de- 
fined, the company will, without further apportion- 
ment of surplus to this policy and without deduction 
from the face of the policy or affecting the cash and 
other values thereunder, 

1. Pay to the insured $10 per month per $1000 
of insurance during his lifetime or disability, to begin 
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six months after receipt and approval of proof. 
Said monthly payments shall terminate with the last 
payment preceding the maturity of or settlement un- 
der the policy, whether by the death of the insured 
or otherwise, or with the last payment preceding ces- 
sation of said total disability if that is prior; and 
_2. Pay the premiums under this policy during the 
life or disability of the insured, beginning with the 
premium due on the anniversary date next succeeding 
the receipt of such proof. 

— and permanent disability hereunder is defined 
to be: 

(a) The entire and irrecoverable loss of the sight 
of both eyes, or the severance of both hands at or 
above the wrists, or of both feet at or above the 
ankles, or of one entire hand and one entire foot: or 

(b) The total, permanent and incurable inability 

through bodily injury or bodily or mental disease on 
the part of the insured then and at no time there- 
after to earn or obtain any wages, compensation or 
profit at any kind of work, occupation, business or 
profession. 
_ All indebtedness on the policy shall be deducted 
in the settlement hereunder at the death of the in- 
sured, and the interest on such indebtedness, if not 
paid in cash, shall be deducted from the monthly 
payments herein provided for. 

After having approved proof of disability the com- 
pany may from time to time, but not oftener than 
once a year, demand proof of the continuance of such 
disability and a physical examination of the insured: 
and upon failure of the insured to furnish such proof 
or to permit such physical examination to be made, 
or upon the company being satisfied that the disabilitv 
as above defined does not exist. the monthly payments 
and payment of premiums by the company shall cease 
and determine and premium payments by the insured 
thereunder shall be resumed. If thereafter the pre- 
mium payments are not so resumed the policy shall 
terminate and the non-forfeiture provisions thereof 
shall apply. 

The liability of the company under the disability 
clause shall terminate: ; 

(a) If the disability premium is not paid in accord- 
ance with the terms of this policy; or if this 
clause shall have been canceled in writing by the 
insured; or (c) if the insured shall voluntarily or 
involuntarily engage in military or naval service in 
time of war, or in any work or service in a civilian 
capacity in connection with actual warfare. 

This disability benefit is given in consideration of 
the application herefor and of the payment of a 
Vntekwdadwaewaes premium of $............ in addi- 
tion to the premium provided for in the policy. Said 
additional premium shall be paid with the premiums 
required under the policy, and for the same period 
or until the end of the policy year in which the 
insured shall attain the age of sixty years should 
that occur; but such additional premium shall cease 
when the insured shall have attained the age of sixty 
years, and this disability clause shall thereafter he 
null and void; except that if there be no indebted- 
ness on the policy and the insured shall furnish sat- 
isfactory proof to the approval of the company that 
e has become totally and permanently disabled as 
hereinbefore defined after he shall have attained the 
age of sixty years, the company will without further 
action on the part of the insured allow the subsequent 
premiums to accumulate, with interest thereon pavable 
annually at four per cent, as an indebtedness and lien 
against the policy, without further apportionment of 
surplus: but no monthly payments shall he payable 
hereunder if the disability occurs after the insured 
shall have attained the age of sixty years. 


E. M. Grossman, secretary of the legal section 
and general counsel for the Central States Life 
of St. Louis, moved that the executive commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention appoint a 
special committee te consider Mr. Arnold’s 
paper, with recommendation to be reported at 
the next meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and general 
counsel df the Federal Life of Chicago, offered 
an amendment to this motion to the effect that 
the executive committee appoint a committee 
to consider the formation of a uniform disability 
clause at once and submit it to each member. 
Guilford A. Deitch, vice-president and counsel of 
the Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis, ob- 
jected to this amendment, holding that the dis- 
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ability clause was a matter for the company 
executives to decide upon and was without the 
jurisdiction of the legal section. He criticised 
the executive committee for binding the mem- 
bers to the adoption of the uniform war service 
clause and rules as acopted by the joint com- 
mittee and of companies and Insurance Commis- 
sioners, saying—‘‘The executive committee ex- 
ceeded its province in practically binding mem- 
bers to the $37.50 war premium charge.”’ 

This statement brought Charles F. Coffin, vice- 
president of the State Life of Indianapolis and 
president of the American Life Convention, to 
his feet with the contention that the executive 
committee had not exceeded its jurisdiction or 
authority in its recommendations regarding the 
war service clause. He said that he was op- 
posed to any action that would standardize 
clauses, as such action would tend to eliminate 
competition. Regarding the executive commit- 
tee’s position on the war clause he said that the 
action taken was to meet an emergency, and 
that such action must be distinguished from 
problems of ordinary character. Mr. Coffin said: 
“The executive committee in special session 
recommended a standard war clause; and I think 
they acted wisely, as the war problem was an 
emergency. There was no safe actuarial guide 
and competition was eliminated for patriotic 
I am unalterably opposed to any at- 
tempt by convention or bring 
about the standardization of ordinary policy 
clauses. The step you are considering is a 
perilous one. I do not regard the disability 
clause of such character that it constitutes an 
emergency and I am opposed to reducing the 
companies to a mechanical or machine pro- 
gramme.” 

To the suggestion that the function of the 
American Life Convention and the legal section 
is to combine the company’s intelligence, Mr. 
Coffin replied that there is considerable dif- 
ference between being of great service to one 
another and allowing the convention to stan- 
dardize ordinary policy clauses. Concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Coffin said: ‘It is a strong step 
toward Government control if the companies are 
not free to compete. 
remain a private business it must be unham- 
pered by a standard ferm of policies. A stan- 
dardized life insurance contract will put half the 
American Life Convention out of business.”’ 

Mr. Arnold then remarked that, in spite of the 
statement that the executive committee had 
bound the companies to the uniform war clause, 
he knew that all companies had not abided by 
the recommendation and he saw no reason why 
the opinion of a special committee on a standard 
disability clause would bind the companies 
Chairman Wells then called for a vote on Mr. 
Atkinson’s amendment, which resulted in de- 
feat. The original motion of Mr. Grossman was 
then passed. 

The next order of business was the reading of 
a paper on ‘‘Waiver of Forfeitures,’’ by E. M. 
Grossman. The speaker discussed this subject 
from two angles, namely: (1) Whether the 
notice of breach was received by the company 
after loss, when rights have been fixed, or be- 
fore loss; and (2) if netice was received before 
loss whether by the terms of the contract the 
policy is void or only voidable at the election 
of the assured. He then referred to and ela- 
borated upon the court decisions in these cases, 
which show a great lack of uniformity. 

At the afternoon session the two papers were 
discussed informally. H. H. Orr, counsel for the 
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adopted. The report provides for a two-day 
meeting; two papers for each day; papers to be 
printed; a person designated to lead open dis- 
cussions of each paper. 

Secretary Blackburn reported on the briefs on 
litigation that had been filed with him during 
the past year in accordance with the action 
taken at the previous annual meeting of the con- 
vention. 

The election resulted in the choice of H. B. 
Arnold of the Midland Mutual as chairman, and 
E. M. Grossman as secretary. 


PRESIDENT COFFIN’S ADDRESS 
Following the formal opening of the conven- 
tion on Wednesday, President Coffin delivered 
the presidential address, taking for his topic 
“Life Insurance—A Review—A Prospect.” His 
address follows in part: 


During the past year or two new questions of man- 
agement, new questions of organization by the very 
logic of events, have been thrust upon the attention 
of life insurance officers for consideration and solution. 
They have been discussed in board meetings, in the 
insurance press and in company conventions, The 
great number and importance of these questions— 
some major, some minor—has to no little extent ob- 
scured our perspective and rendered discrimination al- 
ways difficult and at times impossible. A hasty ence 
at the origin of life insurance, therefore, may enable 
us to determine, approximately, just where we are, 
what real progress has been made and what yet re- 
mains to be accomplished. It is worth while to de- 
tach oneself occasionally, so far as may be, from the 
mountain of detail and catch a vision of our giant 
enterprise as a whole. 

Somewhere in such a convention as this, it would 
doubtless be helpful to have at least one paper, the 
purpose of which would be to lift us out of our im- 
mediate and daily environments and in proper per- 
spective to present to our minds a somewhat compre- 
heusive general picture of, that great fact in human 
history and in human activity known as life insurance. 
It will be prudent, now and then, to take our latitude 
and ascertain how far the elements have driven us 
from our true course—‘‘to revert to the point from 
which we departed that we may at least be able to 
conjecture where we now are.” 


Mr. Coffin then traced the history of life insur- 
ance during the past three centuries from three 
distinct phases: (1) The experiment period; 
(2) The speculative or transitional period; (3) 
The period of scientific exactitude. He said in 
part: 

Let us get clearly in mind the three periods through 
which we have come. At first, there was only a semi- 
conscious, somewhat blind desire in the wilderness of 
error and ignorance; there was no re principle, 
no noble vision, This was the period of experiment. 
Then crude tables were formed, throwing just enough 
light on the doctrine of chance and the law of proba- 
bilities to stimulate to its extreme limit the gambling 
spirit ineradicably inherent in the human race. This 
was the period of speculation. Finally came the dawn 
ot a better day and the methods of selection and of 
premium adjustment by known law and demonstrated 
principle. This was and is the period of scientific 
accuracy. 

ROCK OF SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY 

In arriving at and entering upon this period in one, 
at least, of the fundamentals, we have reached the 
goal. For yesterday life insurance was a guess; to- 
day it is a science. Yesterday it was a game of poker; 
to-day it is a problem in mathematics, That is the 
first great achievement, and it is an achievement 
which time will not dim. In the future the floods may 
come, the winds mav blow and they mav beat upon 
that house; but it will stand, for it is built upon the 
rock of scientific certainty. And once more let us 

‘revert to the point from which we started, that we 
may at least be able to conjecture where we now are” 
in the matter of our conception of the true function 
of life insurance. 

The growth of the idea of the true purpose and 
function of this beneficent business presents a line of 
study no less inviting than an inquiry into the evo- 
lution of the more tangible forms of an organized 
business. Life insurance has not always commanded 
the favor it does in this, the twentieth century. As 
late as the close of the seventeenth century, Defoe, in 

is ‘Essay on Projects,” used the following language: 

“Insuring of life I_cannot admire. I shall say nothing 
to it, but that in Italy, where stabbing and _ poisoning 
is so much in vogue, something may be said for it, and 
on the contingent annuities, and yet I never knew 
the thing much approved on any account.’ 

The mind of the author of “Robinson Crusoe” regis- 
tered no higher estimate of the function and services 
of life insurance than that if one is in constant and 
deadly peril of stabbing or poisoning or the dangers 
of war, he might be justified in carrying insurance; 
otherwise not. 

This narrow and fundamental erroneous view has 
long since been outgrown. Read again, if you will, 
the incomparable addresses of ex-Presidents Grimsley 
and Randall of the American Life Convention on 
the subjects of value of life insurance, and a deepened 
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impression of the advance of the twentieth century 
conception as compared with that of the seventeenth 
century will result. And yet, it must be admitted, 
that in the mind of the average man, yes, in the 
minds of most men, life insurance les tar below its 
proper estimate. Upen, it you please, any modern 
text book on the subject and peruse the 1ew pages 
devoted to the exposition of the nature and uses ot 
life insurance, and, except in a theoretical and some- 
what visionary sort of way, writers seldom go further 
than to emphasize the value ot life insurance as a 
protection to the family or other dependents in case 
the bread winner shall prematurely tall by the way— 
so fat, so good. 

But in the minds of thousands of both men and 
women even that conception has failed to find prac- 
tical lodgment. Yet there is a much broader and a 
more inclusive function pertormed by life insurance, 
and that, too, with or without the consent and appre- 
ciation of the insured. ‘the amply insured husband 
and tather may nightly draw tue draperies ot his 
couch about him and lie down to pleasant dreams, be- 
cause he knows if from that couch he should suddenly 
pass into the ‘windowless palace of rest” his wite 
and his children would be armed with the financial 
weapons with which to continue to fight the battles 
and discharge the responsibilities of lite. 

But added to this fine sense of duty and to the 
exquisite pleasure of knowing the future of his loved 
ones is safe, may be and should be that other and 
none the less substantial sense of satisfaction that in 
paying the premiums on his policy of insurance he is 
assisting in making safe and happy not only the future 
of his own, but aiso the tuture of tnousauds of other 
widows and orphans. Few men ever give themselves 
the pleasure or such a thougnt. it imay seem tar- 
fetched to refer to it, but when such a conception of 
life insurance becomes a real, practical, downright, 
every-day fact, all men who can will take insurance, 
and more insurance, and will carry their insurance to 
maturity or to the end of life. 


PROTECTION NEEDED CONTINUOUSLY 


Now, often well-to-do men, somewhat late in life 
and with financial success behind them, conclude that 
iwuey no longer need much insurance for the protec- 
tion of their families, and that they will withdraw the 
cash value ot a part or all of that which they have 
carried for years. No man so situated and with the 
true conception of the mission of life insurance would 
harbor such a thought for one moment. ‘Then, of all 
times, would he be haunted by the vision of hungry 
children and weeping and disconsolate widows. ‘lhe 
man who, with money in his pocket, permits his life 
insurance policy to lapse, unwittingly it may be, but 
none the less real, does his ‘“‘bit’”’ in darkening the 
tuture ot laughing children and digging pittalls ior 
women unskilied in business, and who may be com- 
petied to struggie on alone with no patch of blue in 
the sky, and every Dacueior or 1c tau, wuisteau vu 
auopung the view that they have no need for lite 
insurance, would carry the limit as being no loss to 
them or their estate, anu aS wveillgy Olle vs tue Casiese 
and one of the most dignified and noble ways of 
alleviating the sorrows and in helping to lighten the 
burdens of the world. 

Luere 18 inucu yee to be accomplished in the edu- 
cation of the people before life insurance shall cover 
the earth as tne “waters cover the sea,’’ and beitore 
either the masses or the classes shall fully grasp the 
truth that lite insurance, as perhaps no other business 
in the world, is the outgrowth of thoroughly altruistic 
motives and is based on the cardinal principle of the 
Christian religion, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

Let us now inquire what are some of the unsolved 
problems betore the insurance world to-day. What 
are the valid reasons tor the existence and perpetua- 
tion ot such organizations as the American Lite Con- 
vention, the Association of Liie Insurance Presidents, 
and the National Association of Life Underwriters: 
yny have the Insurance Commissioners tormed a 
NdadlioNai adsUcsatlui. avi Atlousasueec 12d SO Viva, Le 
touches so many interests, it has so many angles, that 
the very details ot management, of policy contracts, 
Ol agents and agency contracts, of the payment 01 
death losses, and the placing of investments, would 
justity the organization and the continuance of all 
these associations, 

ul lel ud retasMm Our perspective; let us not be over- 
whelmed or confused by the unimportant details. Let 
us keep in the current, not in the eddies ot the stream. 
inere is a glorious history of achievement behind us, 
ana it becomes us now to inquire what conquests 0 
Teal Slice we asuitau. sad 4 SULVey ule wciuy 
tnere appear in the horizon at least two clouds, each 
ot whica is “larger than a man’s hand.” ‘Lhere are 
LWO 1LL© IMSUlauee prensCruo tae bClitais all A _euusiird 
cuaotic CONuiuul, 2 wticall tile pi Ouse OL TaXaui0n alu 
tue problem of governmental supervision. 

Gentlemen ot the American Lite Convention, the 
unwise, the illogical, not to say the vicious theories 
and practices ot taxation constitute to-day the very 
suomarine ot life insurance. We condemn the Ger- 
man government in no unmeasured terms tor its ruti- 
less barbarism in torpedoing relief ships laden with 
100d 1OFr the Starving weigiauS—alNU wo COMUculaiVe 
can be too severe for the heinousness of this crime. 
ut the Germans do not send to the bottom the Bbel- 
gian relief ships any more ruthlessly than have legis 
jatures, both State and national, in the last tew years 
seized under guise of revenue laws tunds sacredly sef 
aside for the relief of those dependent on the bread 
winners who have fallen by the way, or who in no 
far distant day will be numbered with the great ma- 
jority. And when this peril is averted, when right 
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laws, economic wisdom and wise statesmanship shall 
prevail over blind and indiscriminate grasping out in 
every direction for revenue, the greatest of all vic- 
tories for the unimpeded relief which life insurance 
brings to the family and society will be achieved. 

Upon the subject of the best methods of solving the 
tax problems, I had the honor of submitting some re- 
marks at a recent meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held in New York. Further 
reflection has convinced me that the plan then outlined 
should lead to substantial results. ome of you will 
remember that the suggestion was made for the crea- 
tion of a tax commission of fifteen members, five of 
whom should be members of the Presidents Associa- 
tion, five of whom should be members ot the American 
Lite Convention, and the other five should be Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The recommendation further 
provided that the commission should be required to 
make a careful and detailed examination of all of the 
existing statutes in the United States, in Canada and 
in Europe touching the subject of life insurance tax- 
ation, to examine the latest and best opinions ot 
students of government, sociology, the economic prin- 
ciples relating to the correct theory of the taxation 
ot lite insurance funds, and as a result of the investi- 
gation and studies to prepare a mode} life insurance 
taxation law which might be used for the presentation 
ot the subject to the various legislatures of the 
country. 

{ have unusual pleasure in advising you in this for- 
mal way that the recommendation met with such favor 
that it was adopted. Jhe Wresidents Association and 
the American Life Convention have made their ap- 
pointments and the Insurance Commissioners wul ve 
asked in a few days to name five of their members 
to complete the commission, My pleasure in bringing 
to you this information is so much the greater because 
the action of the Presidents Association was a tribute, 
not to the individual who offered the suggestion, but 
to the American Life Convention, whose omcial repre- 
sentative he was. The work of the commission is an 
important one and will not be easily nor quickly com- 
pleted. It may require years, but with definite, intelli- 
gent and continuous co-operation nothing will be im- 
possible. 

Kelatng to the much-discussed and to the ever-re- 
curring question of government supervision, there is 
10 present necessity tor extended discussion. There 
is no acute situation demanding attention or reliet. 
One of the fundamental foundation stones in the 
american Life Convention structure is State super- 
vision in preference to Federal supervision, and strong- 
iy supporting our view stands the Supreme Court of 
tne United States, saying that than State suervision 
there Shai be mu Venues. Ve SL, ocures “UI yuesiutvus 
remain tor study and solution. I shall not attempt 
more at this time than merely to designate the subject 
as one ot the great unsolved problems of life insur- 
ance. Personaliy, 1 have faith in the future. 

We are learning, though ail tou siowly, we are im- 
proving, though altogether too much at the speed 
of the tortoise, but we will not fail. We will reach 
the goal. 1 have already taxed your attention too 
long, but I cannot bring these remarks to a close 
without a word relative to the relation of life insur- 
ance to the present war. 

THE ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

First of all, it is due to the members of the con- 
vention that they should have some further account 
of the action of the executive committee taken at a 
called meeting held at St. Louis the first week in 
May. ‘the war clause suggested by a conference of 
the committees appointed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and of the insurance company executives was 
before the companies of the countries for considera- 
tion. There was great diversity of opinion among 
thoughtful men, but it seemed to me that if practically 
all the life insurance companies would adopt the re- 
port of the conference committee it would be the 
wisest course that could be pursued. And it further 
seemed to me that this was a golden opportunity for 
the American Life Convention to set an example of 
unity and co-operation. 

Your executive committee met without an absentee. 
The members gave the subject their most careful 
thought. It was an inspiration to note how completely 
purely personal opinions were put aside and with what 
openmindedness the discussion was conducted. There 
was but a single purpose in the whole debate, and 
that was to ascertain what course would be the best 
for the companies belonging to the American Life 
Convention. As you know, it was finally decided by 
unanimous vote to recommend the use of the war 
clause adopted by the conference committee. The 
spirit and character of the meeting were of the type 
to challenge your admiration and to stimulate your 
pride, as well as to increase your appreciation of 
your American Life Convention membership. 

But it is of the influence of the war in a more 
general sense that I desire to speak. The war may 
not present a fundamental unsolved problem, but it 
is likely to affect the business to its very foundations. 
It seems quite sure that we are at the very threshold 
of important and far-reaching re-adjustments. No man 
can tell what a day may bring forth. The problems 
which the war has already thrust upon us are but 
a suggestion of those that are yet to come. It is of 
supreme importance that in these times men shall 
think soberly and sanely, that more than ever the 
spirit of co-operation and mutual toleration of views 
shall obtain, and that so far as the new questions 
growing directly out of the war are concerned all life 
Insurance men shall rise to the occasion of refusing 
to adopt any method or programme that will make the 
handling of war risks or war questions of any kind 
the basis for competition in securing new business, 
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I am persuaded that never since its organization 
has the American Life Convention had such oppor- 
tunities, such responsibilities, as now. The world is 
in need of masterful leadership to-day, and hundreds, 
yea, thousands of executives, agents and policyholders 
are looking to this convention for strong counsel and 
safe guidance. Her entire course during this great 
crisis, this season of strain and uncertainty, will de- 
termine for years to come the rank to which she will 
be entitled as a leader in the insurance world. 

It does not yet appear what patriotic services the 
life insurance companies of the country may be called 
on to render, but certain it is that if the war shall 
last for two or three years, practically every corpora- 
tion and ‘individual of the republic, in some fairly 
definite way, will be doing their bit in the service of 
the government. And wno will doubt that whatever 
happens the life insurance business will assume and 
discharge every patriotic duty imposed upon it, to the 
end that the war may be won and that the American 
flag, the flag that has never known defeat, and which 
for the first time has been unfurled in a war on 
European soil, may return victorious to its native land, 
every star undimmed, every stripe unsullied? 


HOME OFFICE ORGANIZATION 

Harry A. Hopf, manager of the planning de- 
partment of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, pointed out the importance of home office 
organization in the business of life insurance 
in his address. He emphasized the opportunity 
for proper development that is open to the 
younger companies along this line. He said: 


INVESTIGATION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 


At the outset it is essential to investigate existing 
conditions, because any scheme of improvement must 
necessarily take into account the present organization, 
methods of procedure and physical factors, and must 
begin at a known starting-point. ‘The process is there- 
fore one of analysis. 

1. SurRVEYING THE OFFICE 

The first step involves a detailed survey of the en- 
tire office activities, so that a clear picture may be 
gained of the nature of the functions performed by 
the different departments and the manner in which 
tuey are assigned to the individual employees. The 
survey is conducted by means of a series of six 
blanks calling for the following information: 

a. Statement of Duties.—Each employee records on 
this blank the routine, periodic, special and fill-in 
duties he performs, 

b. Weekly Survey Blank.—On this blank employees 
keep track of their work during a specified week, re- 
cording by means of symbols the duties performed 
during each five-minute period of the office day. 

c. Summary Sheet.—This blank summarizes the en- 
tries on the Weekly Survey Blank and shows the per- 
centage of time devoted to each duty during the week 
in question. 

d. Personal Communications Blank.—On this blank 
employees keep track of personal communications with 
each other during the period of one week. The pur- 
pose of the blank is to furnish information for study- 
ing the cross-currents of work as they flow through 
the office. 

e. Summary Sheet.—This blank summarizes the con- 
tacts between various employees indicated by the Per- 
sonal Communications Blank, and shows the reasons 
for such contacts. 

f. Details of Absences.—On this blank are listed 
during a specified week all absences of employees from 
their departments for the purpose of consulting rec- 
= procuring correspondence, documents, etc., from 

es. 

With the information thus obtained it is possible 
to construct a list of the functions attended to in the 
different departments of the organization. The survey 
produces a cross-section through the entire range of 
activities and brings to light any duplication of au- 
thority, blurring of functions and faulty distribution 
of work which may exist. 





2. ExaMINING Puysicat Factors 


The next step in the investigation is to take account 
of some of the physical factors which are so impor- 
tant in their bearing on the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. Chief among these is a consideration of the 
office layout and the assignment of space. 

The modern business office has borrowed a number 
of ideas from the factory, but it cannot be said that 
there exists as yet an appreciation by office managers 
generally of the applicability of factory methods to 
office procedure. 

In laying out the plan of a factory, the engineer 
determines first every operation in the manufacture of 
the goods. Thereupon the work is laid out in se- 
quence and the raw material enters the plant at one 
end, passing from machine to machine by the most 
direct route and finally emerging as finished product 
at the other end. 

This principle of the forward movement of work 
may be introduced most effectively in the office of a 
life insurance company. The handling of applications 
constitutes a series of connected steps, about thirty in 
number, which is frequently attended to in a_hap- 
hazard manner, with wide gaps between individual 
steps and much doubling back. From the standpoint 
of investigation, the procedure should be charted step 
by step, and the individual operations studied with re- 
spect to the possibility of elimination or change in the 
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order of performance. The resulting conclusions when 
carried out will have a marked effect upon the physical 
layout of the departments handling the new business. 
Other examples which occur readily are the handling 
of the incoming and outgoing mail, the routing of ap- 
plications for policy and mortgage loans, the recording 
of premium payments from the time of receipt until 
they are merged in the controlling accounts, the mak- 
ing of policy changes, the requisitioning of applica- 
tions from the files, etc. 


8. ASSIGNMENT OF SPACE 


As far as the assignment of space is concerned, this 
depends somewhat upon the plan of the building in 
which the office is located. There are certain con- 
siderations, however, which must be observed if ade- 
quate space is to be provided and the effective per- 
tormance of the work is to be promoted. Experience 
has shown that an aisle of at least 36 inches should 
be provided for workers at standing desks where 
others are obliged to pass. Where desks are placed in 
rows, there should be at least 42 inches between indi- 
vidual desks, in order to give proper space for chair 
and aisle space in back thereof. Ordinary aisle space 
used as a passageway should be at least 36 inches wide. 
Working space in front of files regularly consulted 
should be at least 60 inches wide. Adequate space for 
clerical workers in general workrooms averages from 
100 to 125 square feet, which includes provision for 
desks, chairs, aisle space, and room required for filing 
equipment. 


4, GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The growth of the various departments of a life in- 
surance company occurs at differing rates of speed. 
Space needed for expansion cannot always be provided 
when and where desired, and yet it is important that 
departments be not hampered by inadequacy of space. 
Proper investigation will show how the large and small 
units may be grouped together so that when pressure 
occurs at any point, a small unit may be displaced 
without disturbing the sequence of work and assigned 
to new space elsewhere. In order to bring about the 
reguisite degrees of adjustability and flexibility to 
growth and changes, there should be as few solid 
walls as possible in the office and partitions should be 
limited to the necessary minimum. 

It is fitting to refer in passing to the great impor- 
tance of a thorough study of the subjects of illumina- 
tion, heating and ventilating and office noises. The 
time at my disposal prohibits a discussion of these 
subjects, but they are mentioned here in order to sup- 
port the statement that without satisfactory illumina- 
tion, effective systems of heating and ventilation, and 
the reduction of the noise problem to a minimum, busi- 
ness offices, no matter how well organized otherwise, 
cannot be regarded as efficient. 


CONSIDERATION OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ORGANIZATION 


A point has now been reached when it is expedient 
to consider the part which may be displayed by organi- 
zation as a factor in the development of the program 
which I am outlining to you. It is assumed that as 
a result of the investigation of existing conditions a 
mass of information has been secured upon the basis 
of which certain conclusions have been reached by 
those in authority. The whole field, however, is still 
somewhat nebulous, and the analytical processes em- 
ployed have not resulted in much beyond the deter- 
mination to eliminate obvious duplication and waste. 
t is, nevertheless, apparent that the next steps should 
be in the direction of co-ordination, standardization 
and organization. 

A well-known authority in the insurance field has 
aptly said that any scheme of organization necessarily 
involves a clear conception of the end to be attained 
and the thoughtful and methodical devising of the 
means by which attainment can be adequately, promptly 
and — secured. This definition of the character- 
istics and purposes of organization lends emphasis to 
the need of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the struc- 
tural composition of the modern life insurance com- 
pany before proceeding with the program as outlined. 


1. CHARTING THE ORGANIZATION 


_ A study of the organizations of scores of the life 
insurance companies of this country indicates that the 
following departments are regarded as integral parts of 
the home office organization: accounting, actuarial, 
agency, claims, inspections, investment, legal, mailing 
and filing, medical, policy-writing, policy loans, pub- 
licity, supply and surrenders. This list is not ex- 
haustive, but it covers all of the lines of work which 
are generally looked upon as constituting the back- 
bone of the activities of a life insurance company. 

Many of the departments mentioned were not 
known in the infancy of the business, but represent 
developments which have resulted from the growth 
of the various companies and the increase in com- 
plexity of their functions. Organization, therefore, 
became necessary simply for the direction, control and 
handling of affairs. 
_ The average member company of the American Life 
Convention probably includes in its organization at the 
present time most, if not all, of the departments re- 
ferred to. It may be judged, however, that some of 
the lines of work are being undertaken on a small 
scale, making it unnecessary to maintain in practice a 
clear-cut separation of departments and authorities. 
Nevertheless, the theoretical distinctions should be ob- 
served and the lines of authority as well as the de- 
partmental divisions should be clearly borne in mind, 
so that when expansion takes place organization may 
keep apace in its development. 

It is, then, a part of the programme to construct 
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an organization chart, showing in diagrammatic form 
the present subdivisions of the organization, the va- 
rious lines of authority and the respective officials and 
committee, together with the nature of the work per- 
formed by them. Such a chart forms the basis for 
discussions concerning the various aspects of the or- 
ganization involved and constitutes a nucleus for any 
developments to be determined upon. There is now 
spread out before us a fairly complete view of all of 
the phases of the organization and apparently no ob- 
stacle stands in the way of beginning the building 
process. It has been previously pointed out that a 
clear conception of the end to be attained must be had, 
and this may be gained by contrasting the existing 
organization with the one which it is hoped to develop. 
Before doing this, and in order to promote a clear 
understanding of what is to follow, it will be worth 
while to consider briefly the differences existing be- 
tween various types of business organization. 
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afforded for the necessary training of employees by 
department heads and executives. 

Authorities on the subject of organization are not 
entirely in accord in their views concerning the rela- 
tive superiority of one type of organization over an- 
other. It seems to be conceded, however, that the 
“line and staff’? type is distinguished by the emphasis 
which it places upon the human element and the 
opportunities it affords for developing in equal measure 
the functions of planning and executions. 

Organization is affected very largely by purpose 
and conditions, and the latter especially influence 
greatly the form that the final organization takes. 
If I may venture a personal opinion, it is organi- 

zation that is at the root of almost every prob- 
lem in business life to-day, and that we must look 
to the functional type with the added refinements of 
‘ine and staff” relationships for effective guidance in 
solving the problems presented. 
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2, DIFFERENCES IN TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


We are all familiar with the military type of or- 
ganization and its characteristic one-man authority. 
This type makes for clearly defined duties, and author- 
ity and responsibility taper down with evenness to the 
rank and file. The virtue of the military organiza- 
tion lies in the fact that it permits of the effective 
direction and handling of large numbers, establishes 
definite procedure, locates responsibility and exacts 
discipline. 

Well-founded objections to this type of organization 
exist, however, when its principles are applied in com- 
mercial life. Lack of cohesion between different de- 
partments is developed, and marked restrictions are 
placed upon individual initiative. Furthermore, the 
qualifications necessary for success in positions of 
authority cannot, as a rule, be found combined in one 
individual, thus making it exceedingly difficult to train 
future executives. 

In contrast with the military type, we find the so- 
called ‘‘functional’’ type of organization, which has 
been gradually evolved as a result of recognition of 
the principles of specialization. The lines of separa- 
tion have been drawn between natural functions, and 
it has been recognized that the best results may be 
achieved by limiting individuals to the performance 
of as few functions as possible while allowing them 
the widest latitude in the development of their talents 
along special lines. 

In the functional type of organization great benefits 
are achieved from division of labor and co-ordination 
of different kinds of action. As against these advan- 
tages there may be set the narrowing tendencies of 
specialization and the drawbacks which accompany 
the lack of clearly defined responsibility for results 
as a whole. 

There is a third type of organization which should 
be described and which is known as the “line and 
staff” type. Here we find the division into functions 
which is characteristic of the “functional” organiza- 


tion, but we have in addition a staff of trained spe- 
cialists who act in an advisory capacity to the execu- 
tives of the organization and make recommendations 
in line with their special qualifications. 

Under this plan of organization the rank and file, 
is so organized that definite lines of 
are preserved and ample opportunity is 
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I now desire to advance our programme to the most 
important step of analyzing the organization of a life 
insurance company according to the functional plan. 


THE FUNCTIONAL HOME OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION 


The power of analysis is employed effectively when it 
results in the separation of any problem into its com- 
ponent elements so that the latter may be stated in 
their simplest form. In dealing with business organiza- 
tions, including life insurance companies, we find that 
there are five fundamental elements which are univer- 
sally present and to which all activities, no matter 
how complex, may in the last analysis be reduced. 
These five are the producing, marketing, administra- 
tive, financing and accounting functions. The pro- 
ducing function comprises the activities which are 
connected with the manufacture of goods to be mar- 
keted. The marketing function embraces the steps 
necessary to placing the goods in the hands of the con- 
sumer. The administrative function groups together 
the administrative and service activities which arise 
out its relation to the other four functions. The 
financing function deals with the proper supply of 
capital funds, their care and disbursement, and the 
investment of surplus funds. Finally, the accounting 
function concerns itself with the recording of the 
financial history of the organization, bringing forward 
the summarized facts into periodic statements as 
guides to future procedure. 

Applying the foregoing definitions to the activities 
of a life insurance company, we find that without any 
straining of the structure we may group the various 
functions together, as indicated, and thus present a 
picture of an organization at once comprehensive, ef- 
fective and well-balanced. The accompanying chart 
illustrates the functional organization of a life insur- 
ance company, and it will be of interest to examine 
it briefly at this juncture. 


1. Propuctinc Function 


Unlike industrial concerns, a life insurance company 
does not manufacture a tangible commodity which can 
be measured by the ton, gallon or yard. Nevertheless, 
it does produce a commodity in the extended sense of 
the word—namely, the life insurance policy, 

The departments which concern themselves with 
the processes resulting in the creation and _ issu- 
ance of the policy are the actuarial department, 
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the department of issue and the medical department. 
he actuarial department has three divisions: the 
mathematical, valuation and dividend divisions. It is 
in this department, among numerous other functions, 
that policy forms and rates are constructed, reserve 
valuations made and dividends calculated. All these 
and other factors enter into the cost of the product. 

The department of issue, with the underwriting, 
policy and index divisions, performs an underwriting 
or inspection function, gauging the value of the human 
life which offers itself as the basis of the policy con- 
tract to be issued. This department also prepares and 
issues the physical document comprising tne policy, 

The medical department, finally, with the examiners’, 
laboratory and health divisions, participates from the 
medical standpoint in the assessing of the value of the 
risk and makes recommendations based on medical 
findings. 

2. Marketinc Function 

Among the greatest problems confronting the busi- 
ness world to-day are those relating to marketing or 
distribution. In order to be successful, it is not alone 
essential that a business enterprise should have ef- 
ficient production factors, but it must also understand 
how to market its goods at a profit. 

Because the producing function deals largely with 
elements that can be accurately measured, it has been 
brought in course of time to a fairly high level of 
efficiency. The business world, however, is only be- 
ginning to understand the complexities of the problems 
surrounding marketing, and it is in this direction that 
for a long time to come the greatest problems and best 
effort will have to be applied in order to solve the 
problems presented. 

In the life insurance field particularly, the function 
of marketing has been attended in the past by great 
waste, due mainly to the absence of standards of 
selection and training of the fieldmen, who constitute 
so important a factor in the process of marketing. 

Conditions, however, are changing rapidly, and we 
have but to note the formation of the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association and the Carnegie Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research to appreciate the extent to which 
attention is now being directed to the human factor 
involved. 

The marketing department, then, is probably the 
most important department of a life insurance com- 
pany. It is composed of four divisions: the contract- 
ing, training, sales promotion and recording divisions, 
The contracting division includes the processes of se- 
lecting salesmen. The training division covers the 
activities of a supervisory and educational nature, cul- 
minating periodically in local and national conventions. 
The sales promotion division attends to all advertising, 
market investigations and the conduct of selling cam- 
paigns. The recording division looks after sales rec- 
ords, statistics and analyses of all kinds. 


8. ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


The administrative function of a life insurance com- 
pany is very broad by nature and includes much of 
the mass of routine which is attended to at the home 
office. Into the administrative department there may 
be brought together at least four important divisions: 
the correspondence, terminations, mail and files, and 
supply divisions. 

The correspondence division, as the name indicates, 
attends to all of the general correspondence of the 
company which is not specifically taken care of by 
other divisions. In particular, it answers all kinds 
of inquiries and requests from policyholders. In this 
division there is located the central stenographic bu- 
reau, which attends to stenographic and typewriting 
work for many divisions of the home office. 

The terminations division, which is the most impor- 
tant division of the administrative department, em- 
braces all of the activities relating to the different 
modes of terminating liability under the policy con- 
tract. It is in this division that policy claims and 
maturing endowments are paid; here also the machin- 
ery ‘ae to policy loans and surrenders is main- 
taine 

The mail and files division performs the functions 
of receiving and distributing incoming mail and col- 
lecting and dispatching outgoing mail. It also attends 
to all manner of office intercommunications and mes 
senger service throughout the organization. Further- 
more, it looks after the upkeep and service connected 
with the correspondence and application files. 

The supply division has two chief functions: the 
purchase of the vast quantities of supplies of all kinds 
required and their effective distribution to the home 
office departments and branch offices in the field. 
Concentration of these two functions in the hands of 
a capable purchasing agent, with proper authority, 1¢ 
sults in effecting marked economy in expenditure ant 
greatly improved service, especially to the field force. 


4, Financinc Function 


The assets of a life insurance company are prac: 
tically trust funds:of a sacred nature. They must, 
therefore, be safeguarded in the highest possible mat- 
ner and invested only in safe securities of unquestion- 
able character. Upon the financial department rests 
the responsibility of selecting such investment securi- 
ties and studying all of the factors, both present and 
future, which may affect their value. The financial 
department is composed of three divisions: the secuti- 
ties, investment and real estate divisions. 

The securities division is responsible for the cus 
tody of all the stocks and bonds owned by the com: 
pany. This division also collects the principal, divi- 
dends and interest as they become due. 

The investment division, under the supervision of 
the finance committee of the Board of Directors, effects 
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purchases and sales of securities and also makes other 
forms of investment, such as farm loans. 

The real estate division is responsible for the care 
and upkeep of any real estate owned by the company. 
It also considers applications for mortgages, makes 
appraisals and keeps records of payment of principal 
and interest on mortgage loans granted. 


5. AccounTiInG FuNCcTION 


With the development of modern methods of ac- 
counting, the accounting function has _ broadened 
greatly in scope, until at the present time it occupies 
a place of considerable importance in the business or- 
ganization. Especially i is this true of the life insurance 
company, with its multitudinous transactions, involv- 
ing accounting procedure at every turn. The ac- 
counting department of a life insurance company em- 
braces numerous functions, calling for the performance 
of a great volume of work. Three divisions are gen- 
erally recognized: the collection, auditing and account- 
ing divisions. 

The collection division attends to the collection of 
all premiums, which includes the preparation and 
mailing of premium notices and receipts and the 
maintenance of the records of premium payments. 

The auditing division receives and verifies the 
agency accounts and prepares them for summarized 
treatment in the general account books. It also keeps 
records of all agreements as to agency commissions, 
salaries and expenses. The accounting division has 
charge of the chief accounting records of the com- 
pany covering assets and liabilities and receipts and 
disbursements. This division prepares for the con- 
trolling accounts, financial staternents of all kinds for 
the officials and board of directors, and also reports 
to the state insurance and other governmental depart- 
ments, 

6. AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The preceding brief discussion of the functional 
organization of a life insurance company, supplemented 
by the chart which I have drawn up, will, I hope, serve 
to convey to you a concise view of the divisions into 
which the activities of the home office organization 
logically fall. It is now necessary to go a step fur- 
ther and to consider very briefly the authorities and 
responsibilities which must be expressed to achieve 
effective organization, with line and staff relationships. 

The principal source of authority and responsibility 
is naturally the board of directors. ‘This is essentially 
a deliberative body to which the affairs of the organi- 
zation are submitted only in a general way. The ac- 
tivities of the board center largely in various com- 
mittees, such as insurance, marketing, executive, 
finance and auditing committees. As the functions of 
these committees may be gleaned from their titles, I 
shall not take the time to describe them. The officials 
of an insurance company may be divided, according to 
the nature of the functions performed by them, into 
three classifications, viz., executive, administrative and 
advisory. The president, vice-presidents and the treas- 
urer are entrusted with executive functions and 
charged with the responsibility of determining matters 
of policy. The secretary, the comptroller and the 
marketing manager are administrative officials and 
apply to the solution of administrative problems the 
policies laid down by the executives. The actuary, the 
medical director and the counsel perform advisory 
functions and make recommendations based upon the 
technical aspects of the respective subjects in which 
they are authorities. 

It is essential that the preceding distinctions be 
clearly recognized, because it will readily be understood 
that distinctly different types of mind are required in 
order successfully to cope with the problems _pre- 
sented in the three different spheres of official activity 
pointed out. Habits of mind formulated during years 
of service in the advisory sphere are not likely to 
endow an individual with qualifications that will fit 
him for aggressive executive work. On the other 
hand, a pronounced executive type of mind will not 
always find the opportunity for the happiest expression 
of self if restricted to administrative or advisory func- 
tions. Only the exceptional individual can in the long 
run adjust himself harmoniously to transfers from the 
one sphere to the other. On this account, if for no 
other reason, an indictment might be leveled against 
the time-honored rule of seniority which so often dic- 
— changes in official staffs to the detriment of the 
atte 

A word now concerning the staff specialists who rep- 
resent the modern development of functional organi- 
zation. In the chart presented, there have been indi- 
cated four different functional activities, namely, edu- 
cational, employment, legal and planning. More could 
have been named, but these will suffice for purposes 
of illustration. In the case of each one of these func- 
tions an area of activity is presented which is co- 
extensive with the entire organization. 

The specialists who perform the functions named act 
in an advisory capacity and make recommendations to 
the officials of the respective departments out of which 
the Subject matter arises. In the case of the legal 
specialist, a transformation is occurring, in that a 
legal department is gradually becoming recognized as 
an integral part of the organization of a life insurance 
company. The legal specialist, however, still remains 
an advisory official, in common with the actuary and 
the medical director, whose departments have long 
since become fundamental parts of the organization. 

It should not be overlooked to refer to the sub- 
Sidiary working committees of the organization, whose 
functions are to assist in shaping executive policy, to 
bring about the necessary balance of differing view- 
Points and to promote consistent procedure. The un- 
derwriting committee deals with all underwriting prob- 
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lems and is the avenue through which executive de- 
cisions are secured and underwriting principles de- 
veloped. 

The marketing committee, composed of the senior 
and junior officials interested in marketing, affords op- 
portunity for the study of the broad, general aspects 
of marketing, as well as the consideration of individual 
problems of importance arising in departmental pro- 
cedure. The office committee is composed of the chief 
administrative officials and is responsible for personal 
matters and general administrative problems arising 
throughout the organization. These three committees 
are the counterparts of the insurance, marketing and 
executive committees of the board of directors. The 
finance and auditing committees are not represented 
on the chart by subsidiary committees, because these 
two committees have an active supervisory relation to 
the work of the financial and accounting departments. 


METHODS, EQUIPMENT AND STANDARD- 
IZATION 


In leaving the field of organization, it is well to 
revert to the programme outlined and to recall that by 
means of the construction of a functional organiza- 
tion chart a definite objective has been provided toward 
which efforts along organization lines may be grad- 
ually and persistently directed. The analysis made has 
unfolded to view the structural composition of the 
organization of the future, and so a definite line of 
development has been marked out to be followed when 
conditions of growth in the individual company warrant. 
The carrying out of a policy of improvement must take 
into account several other factors which should be men- 
tioned at this point. They are the factors of methods, 
equipment and standardization, and while their impor- 
tance warrants extended treatment, to do so would 
go far beyond the permissible limits of this address. 
I shall, therefore, content myself in passing with only 
the most cursory reference to these factors, 


1. Metnops 


Attempts to develop methods of procedure open up 
almost endless possibilities. Every department of the 
life insurance organization is a prolific field in which 
to create standard-practice instructions covering the 
lines of work to be done. Standardization of opera- 
tions may be effected in spite of faulty organization, 
and great benefits may be achieved by bringing the 
masses of detail under the rule of system. Indexing 
and filing loom large in the administrative work of a 
life insurance company, and standardization of methods 
in this field will do much to help lighten the daily bur- 
den. Inasmuch as the output of a life insurance home 
office consists largely of letters, it is of first impor- 
tance to study all the processes which relate to letter 
production. How many officials know all the elements 
which enter into the cost of a letter and have calcu- 
lated the cost of the average letter emanating from 
their respective offices? 

Of considerable aid in the development of methods 
of procedure will be found the office manual, the book 
of decisions and the desk record of instructions. As 
these matters will be discussed in the address which 
is to follow, I merely mention them in passing, 


2. EQuiPMENT 

Up-to-date office equipment plays an important part in 
the efficiency of a life insurance home office. An effec- 
tive layout, which will promote the forward movement 
of the work, cannot be provided without standardized 
equipment. Modern office appliances and mechanical 
means of intercommunication are highly important ad- 
juncts to any plan of lessening the burden of labor 
and overcoming the obstacle of distance, occasioned by 
the separation of departments. Sorting "and tabulating 
machines are of the highest value, for a large part 
of life insurance procedure is based upon statistical 
analyses, refinements in which would be impossible 
without such machines. Recording and duplicating ma- 
chines make it possible to keep abreast of the’ varying 
peaks in the daily correspondence, and their presence 
in the business orfice marks one of the really impor- 
tant advances in office procedure during the last 
decade or two. 

3. STANDARDIZATION 


The principles of standardization are all-inclusive 
and may be applied to any one of the forces which 
I have touched upon in this address. Standardization 
relates not alone to equipment and to office forms and 
supplies, but also to such significant and highly im- 
portant matters as desk efficiency and the planning of 
the day’s work. In the development of standardized 
methods throughout the office a point may ultimately 
be reached where each desk is regarded as devoted to 
the performance of certain functions, and a view may 
be had of the entire organization as represented by 
functions rather than by individuals performing them. 
This is an inversion of the process of organization 
analysis which I have outlined in this address, for, 
unlike the latter, it begins with the isolated method 
and evolves therefrom into organization. 


CONTROL BY THE EXECUTIVE 


In concluding this address on home office organiza- 
tion, it seems desirable to call attention to the fact 
that organization, after all, is but a static phase of 
management. The force of management implies the 
conscious direction of effort toward the achievement 
of a definite result, and, translated into practical terms, 
it implies control by the executive. 

In exercising any degree of control, the executive 
must influence a factor which I have purposely re- 
frained from mentioning throughout this address. 
This factor is of transcendent importance, and all that 
it implies may be reflected in the two words “human 
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relations.”” Any discussion of the factor of human 
relations is properly a part of the address to follow, 
but it is not out of place to say here that all ef- 
forts along organization lines will come to naught if 
they do not take into account the personal cquation. 
So much stress is being laid by business authorities 
generally on this fact that the time is approaching 
when to any chart on functional organization there will 
have to be added a sixth fundamental division, called 
the “Department of Human Relations.” 

Organization is a means to an end, but it is a living 
thing and must be studied periodically with respect to 
the making of adjustments necessitated by changes in 
business conditions. It is, unfortunately, true that it 
is the tendency of an individual gradually to depart 
from any scheme of organization laid down, and this 
fact emphasizes the need for persistent study of the 
whole organization. Only in this manner will it be 
possible to avoid warping of the structure and the in- 
trusion of organization faults. 

Perhaps the most personal message I may bring to 
this audience to-day is the suggestion that an organi- 
zation conception be cultivated by the executives pres- 
ent, and that they endeavor to inculcate in the minds 
of their associates an appreciation of what the force 
of organization means. The efficient executive must 
know how to organize, deputize and supervise. He 
must understand the importance of working in hori- 
zontal instead of vertical plants and must control his 
affairs in such fashion that he will be kept in effective 
touch with them while at the same time allowing his 
subordinates the greatest freedom in the display of 
individual initiative in their respective spheres of ac- 
tion. No man rises by his own efforts alone, and the 
true executive is he who understands how to develop 
the abilities of those working under him. Hear the 
creed which a great merchant prince has adopted: 

John Wanamaker says that a good executive finds, 
develops and leans upon those who can carry forward 
for him the increasing divisions of his single great 
work. He rises higher and accomplishes more in pro- 
portion to the number of such helpers, and of the 
ee parts into which they enable him to divide 
1s task. 

But, Mr. Wanamaker adds, the breadth of field oc- 
cupied as a foundation and the number of competents 
working at the first level of the business pyramid will 
determine the altitude of the pinnacle. 


EDUCATING THE EMPLOYEE 

Charles G. Taylor, vice-president and actuary 
of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, followed Mr. 
Hopf and discussed the subject of education for 
the employee as an element in home office ef- 
ficiency. He pointed out that there is need of 
education for employees (1) to train them to 
their responsibilities for their particular tasks 
and their relation to the whole scheme of the 
business, and (2) to train executives to meet 
the future demands of business. He said that 
there is an obligation to the employees which 
must be met if the best results are to be re- 
alized. He said, in part: 

The argument is well summed up in the following 
statement from the employment manager of a corpora- 
tion employing thousands of men, girls, women and 
boys: ‘*The word ‘employ’ should signify the care and 
development of employees rather than the mere act 
of engaging workers and placing them on the payroll. 
This corporation takes girls in their teens, who have 
had limited educational advantages, supplements their 
education while they are working at such tasks as 
they can perform, and makes of them stenographers, 
typists and other higher grade employees; it takes boys 


in their teens and in time makes expert operators of 
typesetting machines of them.” 


Mr. Taylor then discussed some of the prac- 
tices of his own company in the matter of edu- 
cation for employees. He said that the com- 
pany had found home office conferences of con- 
siderable value, but that frequently discus- 
sions at these meetings were quite above the 
heads of some employees, while uninteresting 
to others, because of so primary character. He 
said, further: 


In our office we have found great comfort and value 
in desk instructions. At one time the employee taking 
hold of a new desk was instructed either by the one 
leaving that desk, if available, or by some one who 
had formerly filled that position. Sometimes the in- 
structor remembered all that had to be done at that 
desk. Sometimes he did not. Sometimes we discov- 
ered the omission at once, sometimes it was not until 
we were immediately in need of some information that 
could not be produced. Now each employee is fur- 
nished with a catalogue of the duties he is required 
to perform, the time when periodical tasks are to be 
completed, and a description, as far as feasible, of the 
manner in which the work can be most expeditiously 
completed. While this is an important step in the 
right direction and is of great value, it still does not 
fill the larger need. Only at an expenditure of time 
and money, impossible save to a few, would it be 
possible to so elaborate the desk instructions as to 
give the employee the broad knowledge that is so essen- 
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tial to the best possible performance of any task, 
and to enable him, even by successive service at all 
desks, to obtain the more comprehensive knowledge 
that is essential if his education is to be finally so 
complete as to fit him for executive service. 

The speaker then cited the educational sys- 
. tems of the National City Bank and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Bank Clerks, and concluded 
with the following suggestion for the American 
Life Convention: 

The president has requested that this paper convey 
a definite suggestion. It can only be a suggestion, for 
the subject is too broad to be covered in the time 
allotted to this paper. The suggestion is that the 
American Life Convention undertake the preparation 
of a text book of life insurance office practice. 

While the topic refers to home office efficiency, it 
will probably not be improper to digress from it to 
remind you that general agency and branch office 
employees are even more solely in need of thorough 
training. They must handle a wider range of topics 
than the average home office employee, and, coming 
more directly and intimately in touch with the pub- 
lic, often independent of any personal supervision, 
their opportunities for helping or harming the business 
are much greater. 

Employees in the actuarial, legal and medical de- 
partments have ample opportunity for preparation in 
their respective fields. The employee in the many 
other departments of a life insurance company, who 
should have a comprehensive grasp of the business, 
has a very limited opportunity for acquiring the neces- 
sary information. No one particular source of infor- 
mation is available. He must cull his instruction 
from innumerable sources. The type of man who will 
succeed, despite all difficulties, will get the instruc- 
tion, perhaps with much waste of valuable energy 
and time on account of lack of direction, and without 
that thoroughness that would result from intelligent 
direction of his study. Such men are, however, far 
too few. We must deal with the average type of man 
who will not do the unusual thing, who must be as- 
sisted if he is to succeed, but, when assisted, will 
make a valuable employee and take full advantage of 
the training offered. 

This work should be the result of the joint efforts 
of trained life insurance men and trained educators. 
A committee from the American Life Convention 
should be appointed to have charge of the work, to 
outline its scope and supervise its preparation, to 
secure the co-operation of the members of this Con- 
vention, or others outside who could contribute to its 
success, and to work in conjunction with the trained 
educator, whose services should be sought in arrang- 
ing matter collected in such manner as to conform to 
the best educational standards. There should be in- 
cluded some scheme for cultural education to supple- 
ment the practical instructions to be given, to the end 
that the course of study outlined may not only de- 
velop a technical expert, but may also develop a 
well-rounded, broad-minded business man. 

The course of instruction should be so planned 
that an employee without experience may, upon en- 
tering any department of the business, find in it that 
information necessary for his immediate guidance. 
It should also enable him to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the business in which he is engaging and 
the part in it played by the duties he is to perform. 
The course should also be so planned that from this 
beginning the employee may pursue a definite course 
of instruction until he has mastered the entire series 
of text-books. The course should be so arranged for 
study under the personal direction of the officers of 
a company or through correspondence where personal 
instruction is impossible. 

The inspirational opportunities should not be neg- 
lected. An employee imbued with a high conception 
of this opportunity for service through his business will 
help to infuse into an organization the spirit which 
contributes to the greatest efficiency. 

Will employees take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties? Anyone who has given any attention to this 
question, or has made any effort to assist employees 
in this way, has no doubt found a ready response on 
their part. In the educational classes of the National 
City Bank for the year 1916-17, sixty-one per cent of 
the clerks in the bank were enrolled in the classes and 
the attendance and promptness record for the year was 
eighty per cent. 


Insurance Newspapers 

We have been informed that the representative 
of one insurance journal has been intimating 
that he and his particular paper are in especial 
favor at the home office, and even that it is to 
the interest of our field men to subscribe. If 
such intimations have reached any of our rep- 
resentatives, we want to make it plain that they 
are shockingly untrue. No one at the home of- 
fice has any interest, financial or sentimental, in 
any paper or in anyone connected with any 
paper. Every one of our men is entirely free 
to subscribe or not to subscribe. If anyone 
wish to read an insurance journal he is en- 
tirely untrammeled in his choice.—The Intelli- 
gencer—Published by the Metropolitan Life. 
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WAR RISKS 


Synopses of Restrictions Imposed by 
Life Companies 








EXTRA RATES AND LIMITS 





Diversity Shown in Conditions and Terms on 
Which Military Risks Are Covered 


In THE SPECTATOR for July 12, July 19, July 26 
and August 2, synopses of the war clauses of a 
number of life companies were given. In addi- 
tion to those which were given there are the 
following: 


OREGON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which new insurance will be 
issued—None. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—Apportioned at end of each year. 
Guaranteed not to exceed ten per cent of face 
of policy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None. Apportioned 
at end of each year. Guaranteed not to exceed 
ten per cent of face of policy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve on policy. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
Not to exceed $50 per $1000 after January 1, 1919. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—Not to exceed $50 
per $1000 after January 1, 1919. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—An- 
nually in advance. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid. Reserve on policy period during which 
extra premium is payable—During continuance 
of service. 

Conditions as to existing business—On issue 
prior to April 6, 1917, insured is privileged to 
enter United States military or naval service 
with no extra premium until January 1, 1919, 
after which an extra premium not to exceed 


5 per cent of face of policy. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Legal reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Two years. 

Conditions as to existing business—Issues 
prior to April 23, 1917, are free from military or 
naval service restrictions. 


PHGNIX MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—The company has never heretofore in- 
sured members of regular army or navy or 
aeronauts. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—No. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2500. 

Ages to which these limits apply—31 and 
under. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 
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Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—Under 45. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$1000. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable— 
Within 30 days after departure from United 
States. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Amount of premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—During continuance of service. 

Conditions as to existing business—May en- 
gage in service without paying extra premium 
or obtaining permit. 

Massachusetts Mutual . Appointment 

C. W. Beale, one of the best-known insurance 
men of Arkansas, recently became agency direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Mutual in that State. 
Col. A. S. Fowler has been State agent for the 
company for thirty-one years and has built up 
a large business. For several years the agency 
has been owned by Col. Fowler and David A. 
Gates,.now Deputy Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner in Washington. Plans are being made for 
a heavy increase in the field force and for an 
aggressive campaign for new business. Mr. 
Beale has made a number of agents’ contracts 
and has written a quarter of a million dollars 
of new business since May 15. He and Colonel 
Fowler will leave this week for Springfield, 
Mass., the home office, to attend the annual 
meeting of State agents on August 16-18. Mr. 
Beale has been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness for nine years and is well known through- 
out the State. 


Advance Life Insurance Company 

A new stock insurance corporation is being 
promoted under the laws of Kansas. Home of- 
fices are to be in Wichita. The proposed cap- 
ital is $200,000. Among the incorporators are: 
W. C. Kemp, W. M. G. Howse, Thomas C. Wil- 
son, D. V. Walker, Charles P. Mueller, J. H. 
McPherson, all of Wichita, and T. H. Morphy 
of Chicago. 

Organization has been temporarily held up 
because of the insistence of Superintendent 
Carey J. Wilson of Kansas that the company 
restrict its promotion expenses to ten or twelve 
and one-half per cent. 


Indictments Returned at New York 
The Grand Jury at New York last week re- 
turned indictments on a charge of grand larceny 
in connection with the manipulation of the 
funds of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust against 
Clarence F. Birdseye, Kellogg Birdseye and 
George F. Montgomery. All three men named 
have been granted release on bail awaiting 
trial. The Birdseyes and Montgomery have also 
been indicted at Pittsburg on a charge of con- 

spiracy and are under bonds awaiting trial. 


Des Moines Life and Annuity 


The Des Moines Life and Annuity, the newest 
Des Moines life insurance company, has leased 
the entire twelfth floor of the new Register and 
Tribune Building in Des Moines for a long term 
of years. The company is starting business in 
temporary quarters in the Huppee Building. 
The Register Building will be completed in the 
early autumn and the twelfth floor will be 
planned in accordance with the ideas of the 
new company. The Des Moines Life and An- 
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nuity has a capital stock of $500,000 and a sur- 
plus of the same amount. While it will write 
life policies of all kinds, it will specialize on 
annuities. E. C. Corry is president; John M. 
Callander, T. Thompson and S. J. Huston, vice- 
presidents; E. A. Lewis, secretary; O. G. Wil- 
son, agency manager; D. H. McKee, treasurer; 
R. J. Bannister, general counselor, and F. S. 
Withington, actuary. 


Northern Assurance Dedicates New Office 


DETROIT, August 7.—A dedicatory dinner held 
in the company’s new home offices at 110 West 
Fort street, this city, was one of the features of 
the ninth annual agency meeting of the North- 
ern Assurance Company held on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. Officers, home office em- 
ployees and agents attended the meeting and 
banquet. President Clarence L. Ayres intro- 
duced James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life, whose peculiar fitness for 
speech-making on such occasions is well known 
to the insurance fraternity. Edgar A. Guest, 
who compiles the column ‘Breakfast Table 
Chat” in the Detroit Free Press, entertained 
those present with some of his original rhymes 
and clever verses. Frank T. Lodge gave a talk 
on “Life Assurance and the Home,’’ and the 
qualities of the Northern Assurance Company 
were eulogized by Fred H. Aldrich. 

Prizes were awarded to the winners in the 
competition for the largest volume of business. 
The convention concluded on Tuesday with the 
election of officers in the Northern Assurance 
Underwriters Club and a moonlight trip on St. 
Clair. On Monday afternoon the visitors were 
taken on an automobile trip to Groahe Point and 
Belle Isle. 


Northwestern Life of Winnipeg Changes 


W. H. Sutherland of Dauphin, who has suc- 
cessfully represented the Northwestern Life of 
Winnipeg at Dauphin for the past year, has 
been appointed superintendent of agencies for 
the territory north of the main line of the C. 
N. R. in Northern Manitoba and Eastern Sas- 
katchewan. 

M. E. Gobert of Glenboro, formerly with the 
North American Life, who during the past year 
has successfully handled a small district in 
Southern Manitoba for the Northwestern Life, 
has been appointed inspector of agencies for 
the Southwestern Manitoba district, with head- 
quarters at Souris. 

C. C. Clough of Elm Creek, formerly with the 
Confederation Life, and who for the past year 
successfully represented the Northwestern Life 
as local agent at Elm Creek, Manitoba, has 
been appointed inspector of agencies for the 
Central District in Southern Manitoba. 

J. I. Bargen of Winnipeg, formerly with the 
Monarch Life, and prior to that a prominent 
merchant at Plum Coulee, has taken a contract 
to travel in Southern Manitoba for the North- 
western Life. 


Officers of Morris Plan Society 


Arthur J. Morris has been elected president of 
the Morris Plan Insurance Society of New York, 
a company in process of organization to do 
business on the industrial plan. Clark Will- 
iams, Henry R. Towne and John Markle have 
been elected vice-presidents; Joseph D. Gilder, 
secretary, and Walter B. Brown, assistant treas- 
urer. Among the directors are: Henry Moir, 
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actuary of the Home Life of New York; Arthur 
Hogan, and the president and vice-president of 
the society as named above. 


Changes in Phoenix Mutual Life 


A number of official changes have been an- 
nounced by the Phenix Mutual Life of Hartford. 
Oliver M. Thurman resigned as assistant secre- 
tary in order to enter active field work. He 
will be succeeded by Howard Goodwin, who has 
been elected assistant secretary. Mr. Good- 
win has been associated with Mr. Thurman in 
developing the agency organization. Russell L. 
Jones has been made assistant secretary and will 
assist Secretary Silas H. Cornwell and Assistant 
Secretary Harry E. Johnson in the accounting 
and auditing department. A. A. Walsh, vice- 
president and actuary of the company, has re- 
linquished the office of actuary, which has been 
assigned to Henry N. Kaufman, who has been 
in the actuarial department for some time. 

Mr. Thurman will join Charles E. Fish as Bos- 
ton general agent of the Phenix Mutual Life. 
The present general agent is Haven & Fish; but 
as Mr. Haven has retired from the firm to ac- 
cept an executive position with an industrial 
service corporation, Mr, Thurman will take his 
place. 


Wants Government to Insure Employees 


[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1917.—There 
is now pending in Congress, for consideration of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, a bill recently introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hutchinson of New Jersey, to estab- 
lish a life insurance bureau for the purpose of 
insuring the lives of persons engaged in extra 
hazardous occupations in the employ of the 
United States. 

Under the terms of the bill there would be 
established a life insurance bureau for the pur- 
pose of issuing policies of life insurance and 
other contracts connected therewith upon the 
lives of such persons when they make applica- 
tion therefor and pay the rate of premium 
on the amount of insurance desired. 

No policies would be issued for less than 
$1000 or more than $5000, and all policies would 
be actuarially constructed for the business of 
life insurance upon tho ordinary conditions for 
first-class risks. 

The bureau to be established would be under 
the supervision of the President and the secre- 
taries of the Treasury, War and the Navy, who 
would be empowered to select a director to take 
charge of the bureau at a salary of $5000 per 
annum. 

The sum of $50,000 is to be appropriated for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
establishment and maintenance of the bureau, 
including the payment of salaries, ete. The 
director of the bureau would be authorized to 
employ one or more actuaries to construct the 
necessary policies or contracts to be issued and 
to formulate the table of rates for each age re- 
quired to provide the equitable premium to in- 
sure each policyholder as a first-class risk, to 
be paid not more than $25 a day each while 
actually employed; and he is directed also to 
employ such other help that may be required to 
conduct the business of the bureau economically. 

An appropriation of $100,000,000 would be 
made to the credit of the bureau under this bill, 
which would be placed at interest and the in- 
come thereof, together with the principal sum, 
used only when the death of the insured occurs 
from extra hazardous conditions. The whole 
sum is to be liable to make up the difference 
between the sum outstanding to the credit of 
the insured under the conditions of the contract 
issued and the face value of the policy. 





Womans Benefit Association 


The Womans Benefit Association of the Mac- 
cabees has set September 12 as the date for 
the ceremonial dedication of the new home of- 
fice at Port Huron, Mich. Fraternalists from 
the United States and Canada will honor the oc- 
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casion with their presence, and representatives 
from every local review in the association will 
attend. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founder—Miss Bina M. West—will also be cele- 
brated at this time, and extensive preparations 
have been made for a magnificent occasion in 
keeping with the high standing the association 
has won for itself throughout its entire insur- 
ance world. 


Opposition to Proposed Surtax 

Declaring that the application to life insur- 
ance companies of the proposed fifteen per cent 
surtax on undistributed profits, as contained in 
the present form of the war revenue bill, is 
against public policy, the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents has presented arguments 
for relief to the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee. The avowed object of the proposed 
undistributed profits tax is to force corporations 
generally to distribute their net earnings annu- 
ally, and thus make these funds subject to tax- 
ation in the hands of stockholders. The meas- 
ure does not take into consideration the peculiar 
relationship of surplus in life insurance to the 
security of policyholders, and it is on this ground 
principally that exemption is sought. 

In his memorandum filed with the finance com- 
mittee, the association’s attorney, Frederic G. 
Dunham, made the following suggestions: 


The following is suggested as necessary to 
afford the insurance companies the relief from 
the proposed surtax which the best interests of 
their policyholders require that they should 
have: To be added to or substituted for the 
first exemption (Line 9, page 108): 

“The tax imposed by this subdivision shall-not 
apply to— 

“1. That portion of the undistributed profits 
used for the establishment or maintenance of 
reserves required by law, or, in the case of life 
insurance companies, added, with the express 
approval of the State Insurance Commissioner 
or other local supervising authority having 
jurisdiction over such corporations, to their con- 
tingency reserves or surplus or to funds re- 
quired to be accumulated to meet their policy 
obligations.”’ 

In a supplementary statement the functions of 
the surplus or contingency reserve of a life in- 
surance corporation are described as follows: 

1. To ensure the maintenance of unimpaired 
reserves in event of— 

a. Depreciation of the value of assets. 
b. Inadequate returns from investments. 
ec. Unfavorable mortality experience. 

d. Other unforeseen adverse conditions. 

2. To equalize the dividends paid or appor- 
tioned to policyholders, notwithstanding possible 
deficiencies in the amounts available for distri- 
bution due to variations in the results of opera- 
tion from year to year. 


The Handy Guide for 1917 


The twenty-sixth annual edition of The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Poli- 
cies of American Life Insurance Companies, con- 
tains an immense mass of carefully compiled 
reliable and up-to-date information, well printed 
on bible paper, in a ccmpact book of some 1350 
pages. The latest edition of this well-known 
standard publication of The Spectator Company, 
New York, is fully up to the high standard of 
preceding editions; no better commendation 
could be given it.—The Standard. 

The foregoing book, tound in leather, sells for 
$2.50 a copy. Address all orders to The Specta- 
tor Company. 





Life Notes 

—The National Life of U. S. A. will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary next year. The company now 
has nearly $100,000,000 insurance in force. 

—Stockholders of the Equitable Life of New York 
will meet on August 21 to take action on the pro- 
posed plan for the mutualization of the society. 

—Walter I. King, a director and actuary of the 
Columbian National Life, has successfully passed the 
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examinations for fellowship in the Actuarial Society 
of America. 

—A company located in the Middle West desires the 
service of an experienced clerk in its actuarial depart- 
ment, as announced elsewhere in this issue. 

—D. W. Sutherland, an assistant secretary of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, died on August 
7. He had been connected with the company for some 
twenty-seven years. 

—Duer du Pont Breck, assistant secretary of the 
Mutual Life of New York, died as the result of gun- 
shot wounds received last week. It is said that death 
was the result of suicide. 

—The Huff agency of the Travelers in New York 
reports that its business during the first six months 
of this year shows an increase of more than $1,500,000 
over the corresponding period of 1916. 


—Lon W. Long of the Security Mutual has been 
succeeded by Robert P. Hopkins as manager of the 
company for Middle Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Nashville. Mr. Long was transferred to Birmingham, 


—The Agricultural Life of Bay City has decided to 
increase its capital from $100,000 to $250,000 and its 
surplus from $75,000 to $350,000 The stock will be 
raised by a new issue of stock which will be offered 
to farmers. 


—George M. Spears of Pulaski, Tenn., who for 
four years past held an important position in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Nashville, has been made 
district manager at the latter city for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, and is making fine progress in his new 
position. 

—In the second quarter of the current year the New 
York Life paid to beneficiaries in death claims, an- 
nuities, matured endowments, cash values and divi- 
dends a total of $22,813,975. Of this sum $8,249,037 
was paid in death claims and $14,564,938 to living 
policyholders. 

—The French courts have ruled that where an in- 
surance company makes a contract to pay a sum in 
gold and accepts gold in payment of premiums it must 
comply to the letter of the contract, regardless of 
special legislation authorizing the circulation of paper 
money. The case was brought up in a suit against an 
American company. 

—B. F. Maxey, formerly general agent for the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburg at Scranton, Pa., has been 
appointed agency supervisor for northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising about twenty counties, for the 
National Life of the United States of America. Dur- 
his first month’s association with the company he has 
been successful in getting several first class producers 
and has written a large volume of personal business. 

—l.ue Peoria Life of Peoria reports that June busi- 
ness aggregated $689,500 and that the business for the 
first six months of 1917 is well above the allotment. 
The company has entered Kentucky and has named 
Walter H. May as State agent. Mr. May will have 
headquarters at Winchester, Ky. He is a brother of 
President May and has varied interests which will 
serve to put the company in touch with a good 
agency staff in the Blue Grass State. 

—John Barnes, counsel for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee, presented a paper on the 
Federal Taxation of Life Insurance at the meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel, at 
Atlantic City on May 24, 1917. The paper has been 
printed in booklet form and its text will be found a 
valuable source of reference for ideas and suggestions 
which will enable companies and managers to present 
the problems of taxation to their policyholders in a 
non-technical way. 


American Bonding and Casualty 


A. G. Ogle, who is second vice-president of the 
American Bonding and Casualty of Sioux City, 
Ta., has been made general manager of the com- 
pany. Another appointment announced by the 


new concern is that of H. D. Ward, formerly 
assistant secretary of the Southern Surety, who 
has taken charge of the bonding and surety de- 
partment. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINE 
RATES 


State Insurance Department Seeks Re- 
vision of Present Schedule 


Discrimination in compensation rates for bi- 
tuminous coal mine hazards is charged in an 
open letter sent by the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department to coal mine operators and insur- 
ance companies writing that class of risk. The 
Department’s communication denies that the 
Insurance Department has been compelling the 
stock companies to charge excessive rates for 
this class of insurance, as had been intimated 
by some agents. Reviewing the history of rates 
for bituminous coal hazards, the Insurance De- 
partment pointed out that there was no avail- 
able compensation exnerience on which to base 
rates for this class of risk at the time the Penn- 
sylvania act went into effect and that rates had 
to be based upon the accident statistics of the 
State Mine Department and the United States 
Bureau of Mines. A basis rate of $3.83 per $100 
of payroll was developed from these statistics. 
This rate included a loading of thirty per cent 
for expenses; but this loading has proved insuf- 
ficient, as the actual expense rate has averaged 
about thirty-three per cent. 

The Insurance Department approved the basis 
rate and, at the same time, a rate schedule 
which produced a reduction in premiums as com- 
pared with the basis rate, the average adjusted 
rate resulting therefrom being $2.80, or 73 per 
cent of the basis rate. The 1916 experience on 
this class of hazard so far shows that the actual 
cost of insurance was something more than $3 
per $100 of payroll, and the Insurance Depart- 
ment believes rates will have to be increased. 
The statement then referred to the various rates 
for the several coal-mining districts. Concern- 
ing the proposal of the associated companies to 
apply a differential in favor of the loss in hazard- 
ous mines and mining districts, which called 
for a graded charge for the thickness of coal 
mined, the Insurance Lepartment said that this 
method resulted in a charge that was not fair to 
the mines which showed the most favorable ex- 
perience. A revision of the schedule is to be 
undertaken and pushed through as rapidly as 
possible. 








Non-Cancelable Disability Policy 


A new disability contract has been put in the 
hands of the Maryland Casualty Agents. The 
contract contains a non-cancelable clause and is 
issued for a term of five years, at the end of 
which it may be renewed upon evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the company. The 
limit of the company on this policy is $30,000 
principal. sum and $100 weekly indemnity. The 
premiums are payable annually and the mini- 
mum premium is $37.59, as a medical examina- 
tion is required of every applicant. Specific 
sums are payable under the policy for dismem- 
berments or loss of sight due either to accident 
or illness, and weekly indemnity in addition 
thereto from the date of accident or illness. 
Full indemnity is paid for total disability re- 
sulting from either accident or illness as long 
as such disability lasts. Double indemnity is 
provided for travel and elevator accidents. In 
case of partial disability one-half the full in- 
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demnity is payable for a period of twenty-six 
weeks, and if such disability follows total dis- 
ability this benefit is payable in addition to the 
total disability benefits. 








Wants Standard Policies in Ohio 


In his annual report to Governor James M. 
Cox, made last week, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance William H. Tomlinson expresses the belief 
that the new insurance laws, enacted by the last 
legislature, will have a good effect on the in- 
surance business. In connection with this, 
however, he says that the Department must be 
enlarged to satisfy insurance interests and that 
the salaries paid employees of the Department 
are too low. In this respect, Superintendent 
Tomlinson is one of the few superintendents to 
suggest the expenditure of additional money to 
take care of the business desired by the insur- 
ance companies. 

The time of the Department is so fully occu- 
pied with hearing claims and settling disputes 
growing out of health, accident and industrial 
insurance that he advises the enactment of a 
law to standardize accident, health and indus- 
trial policies and provide uniform contracts. 
They now contain so many exceptions, limita- 
tions and qualifications, he said, that the in- 
demnity on account of misfortunes is too often 
denied because of qualifications in the policies. 

Superintendent Tomlinson suggests that the 
law relating to reciprocal insurance can be 
amended in several important particulars in a 
way to furnish additional safeguards without 
interfering with the writing of business. Here- 
tofore they have been outlawed in this State. 

Premiums received by stock and mutual fire 
companies in Ohio for the year are shown to 
be $449,259,499—an increase of $66,739,388 over 
the previous year, while the amount paid out 
was $220,460,864—an increase of $21,755,526. 

Life insurance companies received premiums 
amounting to $781,649,404—an increase of $54,- 
723,385 over the preceding year. 

The income of the Insurance Department for 
fees and taxes was $1,736,783, or $157,137 more 
than in 1916. The cost of maintaining the De- 
partment was $44,087, which was $1118 more than 
was spent the previous year. 


Industrial Commissioners’ Meeting 

Four main subjects will be discussed at the 
annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion Boards and Commissions, which will con- 
vene at Boston, August 21-25. The subjects to 
be considered are: (1) Accident Prevention; 
(2) Medical, Surgical and Hospital Treatment 
for Injured Workers; (3) Retaining of Injured 
Workers and Their Restoration to Industry; (4) 
Problems of the Boards and Commissions in 
Making Compensation Awards. 


Appointments by the Travelers 

The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., announces the appointment of Herbert F. 
Rascher as manager for the compensation and 
liability department, St. Louis, Mo., effective 
August 1, 1917, to succeed Gerald C. Barnes, who 
has been called fer military service. Mr. 
Rascher has been in the employ of the Travelers 
for a number of years. His field experience is 
wide and varied. For the past eleven years he 
has been manager of the company’s branch office 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

J. E. Koenig of San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed special agent of the liability depart- 
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ment of the Travelers in Northern California, 
effective August 1, 1917. 

He is well known in this field, being special 
agent of the automobile department of the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Indemnity for the past sev- 
eral months. 


Health and Accident Conference 


Rapid progress is being made in the formula- 
tion of plans for the annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
which will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, August 
21-24. President A. E. Forrest has invited the 
members of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters to attend the 
convention, as the latter organization has 
abandoned its annuai meeting this year. 

The business part of the meeting will be 
largely devoted to the discussion of the many 
problems that are confronting the business at 
present. War riders, acquisition cost and other 
subjects are going to receive no small share of 
attention. 

Several papers have already been announced. 
These include ‘‘Education on War Loans,’’ by 
William T. Abbott of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois; ‘‘The Public Press and Insur- 
ance,’ by Isaac N. Stevens, president of the 
Commonwealth Casualty; ‘‘The Insurance Press 
and Insurance,’’ by C. I. Hitchcock, president of 
the Insurance Field Company. 

Salesmanship and term insurance are two 
topics which will be discussed by men well 
known in the business as experts on these stfb- 
jects. 


Field Book of Safety Standards 


A valuable handbook for use of inspectors and 
special agents in investigating the hazards of in- 
dustrial plants with respect to workmen’s com- 
pensation has been issued by the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board. This book is of pocket 
size and will be found invaluable as a source 
of reference. It clearly states the safety stan- 
dards for which credits will be allowed in merit 
rating. Copies of this publication will be sup- 
plied upon request by The Spectator Company. 
Insurance Publishers. 


Plate Glass Rating Service 

William F. Moore, former president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, has founded a plate 
glass rating service bureau. Mr. Moore’s plan 
calls for an actuarial method of basing rates 
on statistical data which indicate the experience 
of breakage in various classes. A large number 
of leading plate glass underwriters have already 
signified their willingness to co-operate in the 
the new plan, as they feel that a scientific rate 
system will be a safe course in the business. 


Reserve Health and Accident 

The Reserve Health and Accident of Topeka 
has been organized, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to write burial, accident and health in- 
surance on the legal reserve plan. W. H. Conry, 
C. B. Hypes, P. W. Griggs and H. A. Alexander, 
all of Topeka, and Joseph Lagbourn of Osage 
City are among the incorporators. 


Business Mens Accident Association 

July proved an eventful month for the Busi- 
ness Mens Accident Association of Kansas City. 
The total applications for the month numbered 
4419—a new high mark for any single month; 
and the individual record of C. W. Stoltz, with 
347 applications, also surpassed all previous ac- 
complishments. So far this year the organiza- 
tion has written 28,351 applications as com- 
pared with 22,387 during the corresponding period 
of 1916. 
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Interesting Decision Given by 
Nebraska’s Supreme Court 





PAYMENTS GO TO NON-DEPENDENTS 





Text of Judge’s Ruling—The Intent of the 
Legislature 

A decision has just been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, which will un- 
doubtedly add considerably to the cost of the 
workmen’s compensation law in that State and 
give rise to all kinds of claims for dependency 
which actually do not exist, but are only theo- 
retical possibilities. The case was that of a 
widow, Clara E. Parson, whose son was killed 
March 23, and while the testimony showed that 
he had never contributed to his mother’s sup- 
port, and the defendants further alleged that the 
son’s injuries and death were due to willful 
negligence and to intoxication. The judge in 
reversing the decision of the lower court, which 
had been in favor of the employer, said in part: 


Defendsnts argue in their brief that: ‘‘The 
question of the right of the plaintiff to com- 
pensation must be determined by whether or not 
the deceased was actually contributing to her 
support. If he was not, she incurred no pecuni- 
ary loss by reason of his death and, conse- 
quently, is entitled to no compensation. * * * 
The plaintiff has not lost one iota of the sup- 
port upon which she was dependent prior to 
Nels Parson’s death.’”” Elsewhere in their brief 
defendants concede that: “If, in the case at bar, 
Mrs. Parson had been living with her deceased 
son, and had been supported by him, there 
would be no question as to her right to com- 
pensation.”’ 

Defendants’ argument on this point cannot be 
sustained. We believe the statute is suscep- 
tible of an interpretation that more nearly ac- 
cords with the main purpose of its enactment. 
The act is one of general interest not only to 
the workman and to his employer, but as well 
to the State, and it should be so construed that 
technical refinements of interpretation will not 
be permitted to defeat it. Among its objects 
are these: That the cost of the injury may be 
charged to the industry in which it occurs; the 
prevention of tedious and costly litigation; a 
speedy settlement between employer and em- 
ployee, and to prevent dependent persons from 
becoming a public burden. To adopt defendants’ 
argument would require us to announce a rule 
that is not warranted by the act nor by com- 
mon experience. It is not shown that the 
widow’s son made any contribution to her sup- 
port. But in any event this feature is not im- 
portant in view of our holding that the question 
of contribution, as it is contended for by de- 
fendants, is not controlling. 

If our statute means that, unless the son is 
actually contributing to the support of his 
mother at the time of the accident, she is not 
a dependent within its meaning, and if this doc- 
trine is established as a general rule, it would 
lead to strange conclusions. If such construc- 
tion is proper, it is a very unfortunate statute, 
because, prior to its enactment, the mother 
could plainly recover Gamages for the death of 
a son who sustained to her the same relation 
as a dependent that Nels Parson sustained to 
plaintiff. That we have decided many times, 
and to now hold otherwise is to hold that the 
statute has done away with the plainest dic- 
tate of humanity. Under the law the mother 
could compel her son to contribute to her sup- 
port, and yet because he does not do so, and 
because she can live a month or so without 
his doing so, we construe the statute to mean 
that he need not support her, and that it was 
no advantage to her to have him in a position 
to do so. Under such circumstances the facts 
existed at the time of the accident which would 
make her dependent upon her son, although he 
failed to perform his duty and failed to con- 
tribute anything toward her support. 

The Employer’s Liability Act is new to our 
State. The questions involved in its construc- 
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tion are not without difficulty. Adjudicated 
cases are not numerous and there is some con- 
flict among them, due in part to slight differ- 
ences in the wording of the statutes of the dif- 
ferent States. On the points in dispute we have 
adopted the rule that appears to us to har- 
monize with the true intent of the legislature. 
The judgment of the District Court is therefore 
reversed and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings. 


Liability and Compensation in New 
Hampshire 

The Insurance Department of New Hampshire 
has been giving consideration to the situation 
in that State with reference to employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The experience of the companies carrying such 
insurance, since the enactment of the law in 
1911, has been unsatisfactory from every stand- 
point. The rating methods, says Commissioner 
Merrill, are chaotic and bear very little rela- 
tionship to the liability assumed and are dis- 
criminatory and inadequate. The situation if 
continued threatens the withdrawal from the 
State of the insurance coverage necessary to 
protect the State’s employing and manufactur- 
ing interests. The situation has reached such 
a point that the following ruling seems justi- 
fied: 

On and after October 1, 1917, companies in- 
suring employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation in this State shall charge only such 
rates as shall have been approved by the In- 
surance Commissioner as reasonable and ade- 
quate as to the risks to which they respectively 
apply. Every such company is required to file 
forthwith with the Insurance Commissioner its 
classification of risks and premiums relating 
thereto. No such company shall prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, cancel and rewrite any existing poli- 
cies which by its terms does not expire before 
that date. 

A meeting will be held in Concord to-day to 
discuss the situation and to provide an organi- 
zation for carrying the above ruling into effect. 
A new manual prepared by the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service will also be con- 
sidered. 


Aliens’ Dependents and Compensation 
Payments 

Whether a claim for compensation as depen- 
dents of an alien killed in this country can be 
extended for a longer time than that allowed 
dependent claimants who are citizens of this 
country, the alien dependents being citizens of 
a country now practically at war with the United 
States, is a question confronting the Workmens 
Compensation Board of Pennsylvania. ; 

Under the workmen’s compensation law a man 
injured, or his friends or dependents if killed, 
must file a claim for compensation within a year, 
or it is not valid, following it up at once with 
testimony to establish the claim. Since the 
severance of relations between the United States 
and Austro-Hungary a number of Austro-Hun- 
garian workmen have been killed in this State 
while engaged at work; but their dependents re- 
side in Austria or Hungary, and it is impossible 
to ascertain the whereabouts of their dependents 
in Europe or locate them at this time. 

To protect the interests of the dependents the 
Swedish Consul in Philadelphia has filed claims 
for compensation for these dependents of men 
killed, but his form of filing the claims is so 
worded as to permit a continuance of the claim 
until after the war is over, and it is at this that 
the Workmens Compensation Board balks, hesi- 
tating to extend to an alien a privilege that it 
could not extend to a native citizen. 

The Ohio State Industrial Commission has 





Fire Insurance 


decided to withhold payments of any depen- 
dents entitled to the same under the work- 
men’s compensation act, who are residents of 
either Germany or Austria-Hungary, until the 
termination of the present war. Subjects of 
either of these countries who are injured while 
in the course of employment who do not re- 
turn to these countries will have their claims 
acted upon the same as before the war. 


Casualty Notes 
—The Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association 
will meet on Friday at the offices of the Fidelity and 
Casualty, New York, to consider proposed changes in 
the bank burglary policy and a possible revision in 
rates on that form. 


—New officers were elected at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Livestock Insurance Companies 
at a meeting last week. Frank I. Grubbs, of the 
Standard Livestock of Indianapolis, was elected presi- 
dent; R. T. Eddy, of the Kaskaskia Livestock, vice- 
president, and Frank M. Boyd, of the Hartford Live- 
stock, secretary-treasurer. 


—The North American Accident of Chicago has 
transferred H, O. Byrd, agency director at St. Louis, 
to the home office as assistant to Agency Manager 
Scott. R. S. Scott, who has had the Denver office, 
succeeds Mr. Byrd at St. Louis; Frank J. Forrest, 
from Atlanta, returns to Denver; O. M. Stanton, man- 
ager at Omaha, takes the Atlanta office, and E. M. 
Simpson, of Oklahoma City, is transferred to Omaha. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Two Recent Deaths.—The death of J. W. 
Durbrow was the occasion of much, sympathy 
toward the family and regret that so useful a 
life had ended. Another death during the past 
week was that of Edward B. Case of Chicago, 
who was well known and highly esteemed by 
many underwriters in this city. The life of 
Mr. Case had been given to upholding the best 
traditions of the underwriting profession, and 
his loss will be felt by all who knew and ap- 
preciated him, 








Investigation of City Rates.—The under- 
this not losing their 
equanimity over the pending investigation of 
city rates, brought about by the real estate 
dealers and promoted through the claims of 
the ‘ire Commissioner, who calculates the dif- 
ference between premiums and losses and calls 
them excess profits. This is an old habit, and 
shows how absurd it is to accept these figures 
as actual results. We do not pretend to say 
that the rates in this city are too high or too 
low. This is a problem for the companies to 
submit to the Insurance Superintendent, and 
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presumptively will lay the facts before him in 
due time. When brick dwellings are rated at 
ten cents per annum, and household furniture 
therein at fifteen cents, and mercantile risks, 
with sprinkler protection, are insured as low as 
ten cents per annum and without sprinklers at 
twenty-five, and manufacturing risks from fifty 
cents upward, it will not be supposed the rates 
in this city are very high. The investigation 
may bring out some facts which will open the 
eyes of outsiders. 

Unprofitable Losses.—Now pops up that 
ancient fad that the companies which make a 
profit in New York and some other States 
have no right to go on writing policies on 
tinder-box risks in the South and paying the 
regular losses there from their profits. This 
has been one of the favorite kinks in the heads 
of a few insurance companies, that the profit- 
able States should not be burdened to pay the 
losses in the unprofitable States. The point has 
been urged in conventions and in annual re- 
ports in a spasmodic way for several years. 
Applied to this city it would raise a rumpus at 
once to reduce rates here and let rates stand in 
Buffalo and Rochester, where losses have been 
heavy in off years. We imagine that when the 
Black Tom Island losses, which were written 
in this city and paid the companies a large 
profit for several years,,are taken into account 
it will make a big hole in the so-called excess 
profits of this city. 

Munitions Hazards.—One of the best news 
items we have read for a long time is to the 
effect that one hundred expert inspectors have 
been detailed to survey and examine the 
thousands of risks where food and supplies for 
the army and munitions of war and material 
for all arms of service are made or stored. It 
is hoped these experts may make discoveries 
which will lead to improvements that will be 
preventive of fires in elevators, factories and 
storehouses to such an extent as to save us 
from conflagrations hereafter. 


Local Fire Insurance Premiums.—Slowly 
the reports of the patrol are being made public 
by the companies. The reports of nearly one 
hundred companies show a steady tendency to 
increase. Out of seventy-two companies only 
nine showed a decrease, although among the 
nine were some of the leaders. The German 
companies all show a falling off, which was 
expected, and even the two principal English 
offices are in the same category. But the ma- 
jority are on the upward grade, and may wel! 
be congratulated upon their success. 

Marine Insurance.—A marine broker went 
into one of the principal marine offices during 
the torrid weather of last week and found the 
manager reading an evening paper. He seemed 
disturbed, and the broker asked the reason. 
“Why, I have just read of an iceberg in the 
lane of transatlantic vessels which is reported 
as two hundred feet high and one thousand 
feet long, and seen by a vessel on which my 
office holds $100,000 at risk.” This was the 
reason. The broker walked to the door, and 
came back with the remark that the ther- 
mometer registered at 99 degrees, and he 
thought that iceberg would be worth a fortune 
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if it could be steered toward Coney Island. 
The manager subsided. 


Stuyvesant Insurance Company.—The old 
Stuyvesant Fire Office got over the impairment 
reported by the Department examiners by re- 
insuring one-half of its liability in the Globe 
and Rutgers. This leaves the company with a 
reinsurance reserve of about $500,000 and ad- 
mitted assets of $1,700,000. The Stuyvesant 
suffered a number of heavy losses in the first 
quarter of the year, but since that period has 
prospered in its business. The company also 
suffered a depreciation in the market value of 
its securities. 


Building Losses.—Building losses in this 
city have been quite numerous in the last 
two weeks, although the amount to be paid 
by the companies is not excessive. The Ritz- 
Carlton hotel is another of the fireproof hotels 
reporting a small loss on its $600,000 insurance. 
Another sufferer is W. Vincent Astor, who had 
a loss on 217 Broadway, with $330,000 insur- 
ance to help him out. 

Sudden Death.—Waldemar J. Nichols, gen- 
eral adjuster of the North British and Mer- 
cantile and its allied companies, died suddenly 
on Saturday evening last. He was born at 
Augusta, Me., February 8, 1858, and had been 
connected with the North British since 1901. 
He had for some years served on the executive 
committee of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Board Holds Patriotic Meeting.—The Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters held a patriotic 
meeting last Friday in their assembly room in 
honor of the insurance men who have enlisted 
or have been drafted. A patriotic grouping of 
flags has been arranged as a permanent fea- 
ture of the assembly hall. O. E. Aleshire acted 
as chairman of the meeting, and paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the soldiers and the cause for 
which they are to fight. The address of the 
day was delivered by Col. Nathan William 
MacChesney of General Barry’s staff. 

J. C. Griffiths Seriously Ill.—J. C. Griffiths, 
Chicago manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation, is seriously ill at his home with 
pneumonia. 

H. G. Buswell Takes Annual Vacation.— 
H. G. Buswell, Chicago manager of the Home 
of New York, is taking his vacation during the 
month of August at his summer home on Long 
Island. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


New Agency Company.—The Samuel H. 
Stone Company, Inc., is the name of a new 
insurance agency company at Beverly, Mass. 
The capital stock is $12,500. Officers are: 
President, Samuel H. Stone, Beverly; treas- 
urer, Leland S. Wilson, Boston, and clerk, Roy 
K. Patch of Beverly. 

Seeks Information.—A letter to THE SpEc- 
TATOR seeks information as to companies which 
insure damage to crops by flood or high water. 
The Massachusetts statutes expressly stipulate 
that both its stock and mutual companies may 
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indemnify against “damage by lightning, hail 
or tempest on land—a rising of the waters of 
the ocean or its tributaries.” So far as it is 
known at the Insurance Department no com- 
pany in Massachusetts has any policy in force 
insuring against damage due to the rising of 
the waters. A veteran New England under- 
writer remarked that he never knew of the 
issuance of such a policy and that he had never 
known of an inquiry for it. 

Reappointments Confirmed. — Governor 
McCall’s nominations of Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner John A. O’Keefe and Deputy Com- 
missioner Michael A. Murphy of Boston to 
succeed themselves were confirmed this week 
by the Executive Council. They have both 
rendered excellent service. 


Death of Henry M. Blossom 


Henry M. Blossom, eighty-five years old, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Agency Company of St. 
Louis, died Wednesday night, August 1, at his 
home from complications due to his advanced 
age and the extreme heat of the last week. He 
had been ill ten days. 

Mr. Blossom was considered one of the highest 
authorities in the country on insurance. He had 
for years directed the work of the Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau in St. Louis. 

Mr. Blossom is survived by four children. They 
are Mrs. P. C. Kimber, Edmund D., Susan S. and 
Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 

He was born in Madison, N. Y., educated in 
the public schools, and began his business 
career in the printing trade. He was engaged 
for several years in newspaper work in the East 
and went to St. Louis in 1852, to join his brother 
in the steamboat business, which business he 
quit in 1860 to engage in the insurance business. 

The Insurance Agency Company, of which he 
was the president at the time of his death, is 
the result of the consolidation of several firms 
—Henry M. Blossom & Co., Peugnet & Heming- 
way, Roeslin & Robyn and Moses Fraley & Co. 

His first experience in the insurance business 
was in 1860, when he became secretary of the 
Globe Insurance Company. This place he held 
until the Chicago fire in 1871, when he opened an 
agency, representing several companies. 


Central National Fire of Des Moines 

The Central National Fire of Des Moines has 
started business in Iowa under a full head of 
steam and has inaugurated an extended pub- 
licity campaign in the newspapers. The com- 
pany has been licensed in Iowa and is now writ- 
ing business. The authorized capital and sur- 
plus is $1,000,000. George J. Delmege, formerly 
president of the Century Fire, is president: 
Homer A. Miller and F. C. Waterbury are vice- 
presidents; T. B. Moore is secretary; Theodore 
Grefe, assistant secretary, and Simon Casady is 
treasurer. 








Guarding Ohio’s Industries 

State Fire Marshal T. Alfred Fleming of Ohio 
has notified railroads that they must not allow 
cars used for housing their track laborers to be 
lodged within 500 feet of any bridge, building or 
crossing. The laborers are often alien enemies, 
he found, and placing them close to buildings. 
elevators, bridges or important railroad cross- 
ings is only inviting disaster. He found that 
in one instance 200 Austrians were in one of 
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these railroad camps and that they left by twos 
until they all disappeared. ‘‘Where did they go 
and what information did they take with them?” 
he asks. 


Insurance Federation of Arkansas 

The Insurance Federation of Arkansas has re- 
elected J. G. Leigh of Little Rock as president, 
and M. W. Hardy of Little Rock as secretary- 
treasurer. The following vice-presidents have 
been elected: John R. Frazer, Don L. Cross, 
Meyers of Helena, E. B. Grady of Jonesboro, 
E. C. Parsons of Batesville, Claude Cain of Van 
Buren, Pinchback Taylor of Pine Bluff, and John 
R. Carter of Eudora. 

The advisory board consists of: Ashley Cock- 
rill, Chas. S. McChain, Clio Harper, Dr. W. F. 
Smith, C. C. Thompson, Miss Mary McCabe, 
Little Rock; N. J. Gantt and Junius Jordan of 
Pine Bluff. Each member has pledged himself 
to double the membership, and by this means 
it is hoped to increase the aggregate member- 
ship to about 1300 by the close of the year. 


Trading-with-the-Enemy Act 

The subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee has completed its consideration of 
the trading-with-the-enemy bill, and is ready 
to report it to the full committee. The sub- 
committee has added several amendments to the 
measure, one of them permitting enemy fire in- 
surance companies to continue to transact busi- 
ness in the United States, provided that no funds 
are allowed to leave this country. It is hoped 
that the full committee will be able to com- 
plete its consideration of the measure and re- 
port the bil to the Senate by the end of the 
week. 


‘ 


Liberty Assurance Corporation Organized 

The Liberty Assurance Corporation has been 
incorporated at San Francisco to write fire and 
automobile insurance. Among the incorporators 
is C. J. Stovel, who has been city manager at 
San Francisco for the Law Union and Rock. The 
proposed capital is $250,000 and the surplus is 
also to be $250,000. Cther incorporators are: 
J. Frank Moroney, an insurance broker: John 
C. Lynch, former collector of Internal Revenue, 
and Frank C. Drew, a prominent attorney. 





Municipal Hail Insurance in Alberta 


Owing to the heavy hail insurance losses of 
1916, resulting in the breakdown of the Govern- 
ment hail insurance scheme, which was unable 
to pay all awards, provision has been made by 
an amendment to the act whereby the system 
of taxation for hail purposes is changed from a 
flat rate on all assessable lands to a flat rate 
of 5 cents per acre on all assesable lands and an 
additional rate on all lands under crop, such as 
will be sufficient, together with the flat rate of 5 
cents per acre, to pay all hail losses for the 
year, administration expenses, and unpaid 
awards of former years. Provision has also 
been made by legislation whereby the Province 
has guaranteed a loan to the hail districts so 
that they may be in a position to pay up all out- 
standing unpaid awards; such loan to be repaid 
during the next two years out of the hail tax 
levied by the haid districts. These arrange- 
ments, it is suggested, will get the scheme 
again on its feet.—The Chronicle. 


Valuable Book for Local Agents 


One of the most interesting publications the 
Bulletin has seen for a long time has been pub- 
lished. for. The Spectator Company, entitled 
“The Agents Key to Fire Insurance.” The 
author is Robert P. Barbour. The object of the 
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publication is to inform local agents as to the 
details of the business with which he comes in 
daily contact, and it seems to us that no agent 
who wishes to be up to date should fail to put 
himself in possession of this valuable book, 
which is completely indexed and enables quick 
reference on the questions which arise in an 
agent’s office. The information as to forms, 
clauses, hazards, etc., contained in the publica- 
tion is complete. 

Mr. Barbour, the author, is connected with the 
North British and Mercantile in New York, and 
has been for many years a thorough student of 
insurance conditions. His reasons for pre- 
paring the book were that he found among the 
agents of the company a very frequent demand 
for something of this kind and nothing on the 
market to meet the demand. The book is not 
only useful to agents, whatever the experience, 
but can be placed in the hands of employees 
and studied to advantage. Mr. Barbour says 
the book is written from the agent’s standpoint, 
rather than that of the companies’.—American 
Agency Bulletin. 

This excellent work is sold by The Spectator 


Company, New York, at $2.50 per copy. 


A Good Investment 
“TI only recently purchased a copy of your Year 


Book, and will say that I am well pleased with 
my investment.’’—Guy Winslow, Marshfield, Mo. 


Fire Notes 


—F. B. White, of the Ridge-White Agency of Kan- 
sas City, has been appointed special agent for the 
National-Ben Franklin in Kansas and Missouri. 

—Superintendent of Insurance Nesbit has issued a 
Directory of Insurance Agents and Brokers in the 
District of Columbia, corrected to July 21, 1917. 

—The Tokio Marine Insurance Company of Tokio, 
Japan, has been admitted to do business in Tennes- 
see, and D. U. Fisher of Memphis will represent the 
company as general agent in that State. 

—The Automobile Protective Association has been 
organized at Battle Creek, Mich., to write automobile 
insurance against fire, theft and liability on the mutual 
plan. Thomas J. Taylor is president and F. E. Tucker 
secretary-treasurer. 

—Because of an impairment of capital amounting 
to about $75,000 as the result of a joint examination 
of the Arizona Fire of Phoenix by the Arizona and 
New Mexico Insurance Departments, the license of the 
company in New Mexico has been canceled. 

—tThe Fire Association of Philadelphia will celebrate 
its centennial during the first week of September by 
a meeting of its department managers, beginning Sep- 
tember 4. The usual business sessions will be held, 
with special ceremonials, to commemorate the notable 
anniversary. 

—The Arizona Fire has reinsured its outstanding 
business in New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, excepting Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 





in the City Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, and 
is no longer operating in Massachusetts, New York 
and New Jersey. 


—As a result of the recent increase in rates on 
shingle roof dwellings in the Southeastern States, the 
enactment of numerous shingle-roof ordinances is 
expected. The schedule provides for a reduction in 
rates in towns having reasonable and approved ordi- 
nances for the regulation of the shingle-roof hazard. 

—The following reciprocals have been licensed to 
do business in Ohio: Inter-Insurers Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, H, J. Straight & Co. (attorney in fact); 
North American Inter-Insurers, New York, Benedict 
& Benedict; American Exchange Underwriters, New 
York, Weed & Kennedy; Owners Exchange Sub- 
scribers, Chicago, Lansing B. Warner; Subscribers and 
Druggists Indemnity Exchange, H. W. Eddy. 

—A receiver for the Equity Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Sioux City has been asked by the 
attorney general’s department of Iowa. It is claimed 
that the officers are devoting their time to other pro- 
jects, although they recently increased their salaries. 
M. A, Clark is president and F. C. McCutcheon is 
secretary. Irregularities and mismanagement are al- 
leged. 


—Suits have been filed at Frankfort, Ky., by seven 
co-operative mutual fire insurance companies to re- 
strain Insurance Commissioner Thomas and State Fire 
Marshal Pannell from collecting the one-half of one 
per cent tax imposed on insurance companies for the 
support of the Fire Marshal’s Department. The peti- 
tion asserts that the new insurance laws repeal the 
section providing for this tax. 

—S. A. Wallis, formerly North Dakota special agent 
of the Royal, has been transferred to the Wisconsin 
field, filling the vacancy caused by the removal of 
H. L. Dalton to the Western department in Chicago. 
Mr. Dalton is taking the place of Elwyn A. Law, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, during his absence 
while in military service in the Seventh Engineers. 


C, W. Funk, formerly with the Minneapolis Fire and 
Marine, succeeds Mr. Wallis in North Dakota. 


—Application will be made for a receiver of the 
Polish Union Fire, which has been in process of or- 
ganization for several years in Chicago. Stock to the 
value of $100,000 has been sold at a large premium 
to 1,500 stockholders, and numerous suits for embezzle- 
ment, malicious prosecution, etc., have resulted from 
disagreements among promoters and trustees. An 
effort is being made to transfer the stock subscriptions 
to a new company, to be known as the Polonia Fire 
of Chicago, with a capital of $100,000. 

—The Third Annual Supplement to “Automatic 
Sprinkler Protection” and the ‘‘Handbook of Sprinkler 
Devices,” by Gorham Dana, has been issued. It con- 
tains lists of new sprinkler heads, alarm and dry 
valves; a description of the latest developments in 
combined heating and sprinkler systems, and of the 
sypho chemical sprinkler system, and summaries of 
tests of old sprinkler heads. The Supplement sells at 
35 cents per copy, but purchasers of the books are 
given the first three supplements free. The price of 
“Automatic Sprinkler Protection” is $3.00, and of the 
“Handbook of Sprinkler Protection” $2.00. Orders 
will be filled by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Says Companies Operate in Ohio 
John Voll, president of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor, has informed Attorney-General 
McGhee that liability companies are again writ- 
ing contracts in the State, notwithstanding the 
fact that a law passed last winter is thought to 
have been sufficient te forbid their doing busi- 


ness. Attorney-General McGhee has under con- 
sideration the question as to whether the law 
abrogates contracts where they themselves pro- 
vide for cancellation by either party on notice 
of thirty days. He expects to render an opinion 
on that point soon. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 
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United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacifico Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 








